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LEE G. BURCHINAL 


Differences in Educational 


and Occupational Aspirations of 


Farm, Small-Town, and City Boys 


Two lines of research, educational and occupational aspiration differences 
among farm and nonfarm boys and similar differences between farm-reared 
boys who plan to farm and farm-reared boys who do not plan to farm, are 
combined in this study. The sample included both tenth and twelfth grade 
boys; 103 farm boys from Greene County, Iowa, 117 rural nonfarm and 
small-town boys in the same county, and 92 boys from Des Moines. In general, 
lowest levels of educational and occupational aspirations were observed for 
farm boys and highest levels were found for the metropolitan boys at both 
grade levels. Planning to farm had a depressing effect on aspirational levels. 
Aspirational levels of the nonfarm oriented farm-reared boys approximated 
those of the rural nonfarm and small-town boys. 

Two sets of data, parental expectations regarding the boys’ educational 
plans and regarding the boys’ occupational plans, were used to illustrate the 
importance of family influences and socialization experiences on the boys’ 
aspirational levels. 

Lee G. Burchinal is an associate professor in the Department of Economics 
and Sociology at Iowa State University of Science and Technology, Ames, 


lowa.* 


SOCIOLOGISTS have long been interested in the social mobility of 
rural migrants in urban areas. Studies in American society on this 
problem include those by Beers and Heflin, Lipset, and the Freedmans.' 


*jJournal Paper No. J-3817 of the Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics Experi- 
ment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project No. 1370, Center for Agricultural and Economic 
Adjustment Cooperating. 

*H. W. Beers and C. Heflin, Rural People in the City (Kentucky Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 478; Lexington, 1945); S. M. Lipset, “Social Mobility and Urbanization,” Rural 
Sociology, XX (1955), 220-228; and R. Freedman and D. Freedman, “Farm-reared 
Elements in the Nonfarm Population,” Rural Sociology, XXI (1956), 50-61. 
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The results of these studies indicate that rural migrants in urban areas 
have less successful social mobility patterns than the urban residents 
with whom they compete. Various explanations have been suggested 
to account for this difference. 


THEORETICAL FORMULATION 


Lipset has attempted to present a systematic explanation for the less 
successful social mobility patterns of rural migrants.? The essential 
elements of Lipset’s explanation had been reviewed by Haller. In addi- 
tion, Haller derived four assumptions upon which he feels Lipset’s 
hypotheses must rest and has presented data to test three of the four 
assumptions. These are: (1) the level of occupational achievement is 
positively correlated with the levels of educational and occupational 
aspirations; (2) farm residence is negatively correlated with the level 
of educational aspirations; and (3) farm residence is negatively cor- 
related with the level of occupational aspiration.® 

Partial support was found for the first assumption, but data from 
studies in Michigan and Wisconsin generally failed to support the 
second and third assumption. Haller then offered an alternative hypoth- 
esis which involved a control variable, plans to farm or not to farm, 
which had required rejection of the latter two assumptions related to 
Lipset’s explanation. Tests were made involving occupational aspira- 
tion, plans to attend college and plans to farm. The results indicated 
that the influence of planning to farm on the level of occupational 
aspiration scores was not a function of college plans. The need for 
further research, revised theory, or both are obvious when the data 
from the Wisconsin and Michigan studies failed to be theoretically 
consistent with the findings of studies of the urban occupational 
achievement of farm-reared people. Two variables, both specifically 
cited by Haller, the farm or nonfarm occupational orientation of farm 
youth and the levels of industrialization of the rural areas or sizes of 
adjacent urban communities from which samples of farm youth are 
drawn, must be included in any theoretical model which may be 
developed to explain rural-urban differences in occupational aspiration 
or ultimate occupational achievement. These elements can be com- 
bined with the elements in Lipset’s formulation. In fact, some of the 
elements in Lipset’s formulation, the relative absence of nonfarm occu- 
pational roles in rural areas and, hence, the limited immediate aware- 
ness of nonfarm occupational roles and training requirements, the 
relative absence of rewards for advanced education, less adequate 
primary and secondary school education, and a dearth of institutions 
of higher learning located in rural areas, are all closely related to the 


*Lipset, op. cit. 
*A. O. Haller, “Research Problems on the Occupational Achievement Levels of 
Farm-reared People,” Rural Sociology, XX XIII (1958), 355-362. 
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level of industrialization in a community. In the present context, level 
of industrialization of rural areas is defined as the ratio of nonfarm 
occupational roles to the total number of occupational roles within a 
defined area or community. In urban areas, size of community could 
suffice as a gross measure of industrialization. 

In communities with high levels of industrialization and which 
include contiguous rural areas, occupational and educational aspira- 
tions of the farm and nonfarm youth may be similar. Very likely rural 
nonfarm, farm, and urban children and youth attend the same schools 
and are exposed to many of the same community norms and other 
influences. Both farm and nonfarm students can perceive the differen- 
tiation of occupational roles as well as the differential training require- 
ments and the rewards of various occupations. On the other hand, if 
the aspiration levels of youth from rural areas with low levels of 
industrialization were compared with those of urban youth, distinct 
patterns of rural-urban differences should be expected. If several 
assumptions are tenable, there are some data which can be used to test 
the industrialization hypothesis discussed above. 

If it is correct to assume that the Wisconsin areas from which the 
Sewell and Haller data were obtained are generally characterized by a 
relatively high level of industrialization—and if it may be further 
assumed that vis-a-vis the Wisconsin sample or the Lenewee County, 
Michigan, sample, the Florida sample studied by Middleton and Grigg 
came from areas of generally low levels of industrialization—the con- 
cept of level of industrialization may be used to clarify what are other- 
wise contradictory results for rural-urban differences in the levels of 
educational and occupational aspirations of twelfth-grade, white, male 
students.* 

Results of the Wisconsin and Michigan studies of aspiration levels 
clearly indicate the necessity of controlling on-the-farm or nonfarm 
occupational orientation of farm boys when comparisons are made 
between farm and nonfarm samples.5 The failure to reject the null 
hypothesis for differences in aspiration levels between farm boys who 
do not plan to farm and boys from nonfarm residences in the Wisconsin 
and Michigan studies does not mean that similar null hypotheses tested 


‘Ibid.; see page 357 for a description of the industrialized environment of Lenewee 
County, Michigan, and page 362 for a statement of the degree of industrialization or 
urbanization of the test cites in Michigan and Wisconsin from which the data 
reported by Haller were obtained. See also, Russell Middleton and Charles Grigg, 
“Rural-Urban Differences in Aspiration,” Rural Sociology, XXIV (1959), 347-354. 

°For further details, or additional data, see A. O. Haller and W. H. Sewell, “Farm 
Residence and Levels of Educational and Occupational Aspiration,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LX11 (1957), 407-411; A. O. Haller, “The Influence of Planning to 
Enter Farming on Plans to Attend College,” Rural Sociology, XXII (1957), 137-141; 
and A. O. Haller, “Planning to Farm: A Social Psychological Interpretation,” Social 
Forces, XX XVII (1959), 263-268. 
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for farm and nonfarm samples in other areas of the United States will be 
supported likewise. Unfortunately, the Florida data were not analyzed 
with controls on farm or nonfarm occupational orientation of the farm 
youth. It could be hypothesized that in relatively highly industrialized 
areas null differences for the comparisons under discussion would pre- 
vail, but in less highly industrialized rural areas; or in rural areas not 
adjacent to metropolitan communities, null differences in aspiration 
levels between farm-oriented boys or farm boys who do not plan to 
farm and urban boys from more highly industrialized communities or 
metropolitan areas would be rejected. 

A series of hypotheses relating levels of aspiration to farm or nonfarm 
residence within levels of industrialization of rural areas or sizes of 
urban communities, and among the farm-reared youth to farm plans, 
could be developed. At present, sufficient data are not available to 
attempt to relate these variables in partial analysis tests. However, data 
presented in this report are organized to test hypotheses related to 
differences between two categories of farm-reared males, those who 
definitely plan to farm and those who plan to enter nonfarm occupa- 
tions, compared with males from rural nonfarm and small-town 
residences and males from a metropolitan area. 

In rural areas which have low levels of industrialization—the precise 
statement of an index cutting point is unimportant—the youth, wheth- 
er reared in farm or nonfarm homes, are expected to have lower levels 
of educational and occupational aspirations in comparison with youth 
from a metropolitan area. This hypothesis is formulated on the basis 
of the generalized effects which the conditions cited by Lipset and 
assumed to be generally common to rural areas have upon the aspira- 
tion levels of farm and rural nonfarm youth. While gross rural-urban 
differences in aspiration levels are predicted, differences among several 

categories of rural youth should be found. With few exceptions, the 
rural nonfarm youth cannot expect to enter farming. Furthermore, the 
socialization of the farm-reared youth is different in many overt and 
subtle ways from that of the nonfarm youth because of the interaction 
within the farm family system with its joint family and work roles as 
compared with the nonfarm family system which generally has very 
limited work roles.* Parents and older siblin,: are probably very impor- 

*For example, ratings of the importance of specifie: characteristics of occupations 
were different for farm, small-town and urban boys. Farm boys rated “being my 
own boss” as highly important to them; the small-town and city ones rated this job 
characteristic as only moderately important to them. While farm boys rated “friend- 
ship of my fellow workers” as moderately important, small-town and urban boys 
gave low importance to this job characteristic. On the other hand, farm boys rated 
“intellectual challenge of the job” as having low importance to them, but the two 
non-farm categories of boys gave moderate importance to this job characteristic. 
For details, see L. G. Burchinal, “What's Your Son Going to Do?” Jowa Farm Science, 
XIV (March, 1960), 16-18; and L. G. Burchinal, “Who's Going to Farm?” Jowa Farm 
Science, XIV (April, 1960), 12-15. 
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tant reference persons for farm or nonfarm youth in regard to their 
educational or occupational aspirations. The parents of the nonfarm 
and small-town youth do not have immediate ties to farming although 
probably they or practically all of their parents had farm living experi- 
ences sometime during their lives. For the most part, the parents of the 
farm youth moved easily from the farm experience of their family of 
orientation to the farm experience of their present family of procre- 
ation. As a result, the farm parents lack the experience of the nonfarm 
parents when the farm parents discuss with their sons educational and 
occupational plans. Also, because of the lack of experience in adjusting 
to a new family and work routine due to farm to nonfarm migration, 
the farm parents may underestimate the importance of advanced 
education or of careful occupational selection for their sons. 

These and other conditions are expected to interact in a manner to 
uphold the following hypotheses: (1) rural nonfarm or small-town 
males have lower levels of educational and occupational aspiration 
than males from metropolitan areas; (2) farm males have lower levels 
of educational and occupational aspiration than males from metropoli- 
tan areas; and (3) farm males have lower levels of educational and 
occupational aspiration than nonfarm or small-town males. Low levels 
of industrialization are assumed for the rural areas included in the 
above hypotheses. 

Among farm-reared males, some will plan to farm; others will not. 
Research has already shown that plans to farm have a depressing effect 
on the educational and occupational aspiration levels of farm-reared 
males. If these results can be generalized and can be related to the three 
hypotheses stated above, the following hypothesis should be upheld. 
The ranking of levels of educational or occupational aspiration among 
male high school students is in the following order: metropolitan males 
have highest levels of aspiration; rural nonfarm and small-town males 
are next; farm-reared males who plan to enter nonfarm occupations 
are third; and farm-reared males who plan to farm are lowest. It is not 
proper to compare the last category to the others for levels of occupa- 
tional aspiration. Boys who plan to farm may have lower levels of 
occupational aspiration as measured by ratings of responses to job 
selection items because prestige ratings for farm occupations are lower 
than for many nonfarm jobs. 

Data are presented in this report to test the rank-order hypothesis 
as well as to test the three other hypotheses. In addition, some data 
pertaining to the boys’ perceptions of parental expectations for the 
boys’ educational and occupational aspirations are reported.? 

"Data for differences among farm, small-town, and urban girls, similar to those 
presented in the present report, may be found in two publications of the Iowa State 
Cooperative Extension Service. See L. G. Burchinal, “What's Your Daughter Going 
to Do?” Iowa Farm Science, XIV (June, 1960); and L. G. Burchinal, “Who Are Iowa’s 
Future Farm Homemakers?” Jowa Farm Science, XIV (July, 1960). 
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METHODOLOGY 


Data were obtained from all tenth-grade and twelfth-grade students 
in Greene County, Iowa, who were attending school on the day of 
questionnaire administration. The data were obtained in March, 1957. 
Greene County was selected because it has a high farm operator level 
of living index, low industrialization index, and a high rate of out- 
migration. The largest town, Jefferson, has a population of about 4,800 
persons. 

Greene County students were first classified into two residence cate- 
gories; farm residence and a combined rural nonfarm and small-town 
category. The latter category is referred to as “small-town” because the 
majority of the boys were from Jefferson. 

Data were also obtained from one tenth-grade and one twelfth-grade 
class in each of the four nonspecialized public high schools in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Des Moines has a population of approximately 260,000 
persons. The Des Moines students comprise the urban sample. 

Data are presented separately by grade levels within each of the 
three residence categories for comparisons of the total farm sample 
with the small-town and urban samples. Grade levels are combined 
when tests are made for the rank-order hypothesis. As will be seen, no 
violence is done to the pattern of results by combining data for the two 
grade levels. Statistical tests are not applied because nonrandom sam- 
ples were used. Instead, trend analyses are employed. 

In previous studies of the occupational and educational aspirations 
of farm youth, only twelfth-grade students were sampled. Biasing effects 
due to studying a residual population because of school dropouts are 
not known. In the present study, tenth-grade and twelfth-grade students 
were included in the sample. Use of the tenth-grade students largely 
eliminates the dropout question. Inclusion of the tenth-grade sample 
also permits tests of the effects of high school versus the earlier effects 
of family, community, and primary school influences upon the 
dependent variables. 

Occupational aspiration was measured by the North-Hatt ratings 
for the occupation which the boys thought they would most likely 
follow after completion of their schooling.’ A threefold classification 
of North-Hatt scores was used. The middle classification included 
occupational scores between 70 and 79. Occupations below 70 were 
defined as low in prestige; occupations above 79 were defined as high in 
prestige. 

A threefold classification, as shown in Table 2, was used to define 
levels of educational aspiration. “Other” indicated business, vocational, 
on-the-job training, armed forces schools, or other noncollegiate types 
of training. 

*C. C. North and P. K. Hatt, “Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evaluation,” 
Opinion News, IX (September 1, 1947), 3-13. 
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RESULTS 


Occupational aspiration: In Table 1 the occupational aspiration dis- 
tribution for the 28 boys who plan to farm is not shown because of 
reasons cited earlier. When the percentage distributions for the farm- 
reared boys who plan not to farm, the small-town boys, and the urban 
boys were compared, partial support was found for the rank-order 
hypothesis. When plans to farm were controlled, the distribution for 
the farm-reared boys who plan to enter nonfarm jobs tended to approxi- 
mate the pattern of the boys in the small-town residence category. The 
occupational aspiration levels were lower for both categories of boys 
in comparison with the urban boys. 

The results of Table 1 uniformly support the hypothesis that farm 
residence is negatively correlated with levels of occupational aspira- 
tion. Farm boys had the lowest levels of occupational prestige aspira- 
tion; small-town boys were in the middle; and the urban boys tended 
to have the highest levels of occupational prestige aspiration. This was 
true at both the tenth-grade and twelfth-grade levels. 

Educational aspiration: There are two ways of examining educa- 
tional aspiration levels on the basis of data in Table 2. One method 
would be to use percentages for “nothing beyond high school” as inverse 
measures of aspiration. The other method would be to use percentages 
for college plans as measures of high aspiration. Regardless of which 
procedure is used, the severely depressing effect of plans to farm upon 
educational aspiration is seen. When the former method is used, the 
rank-order hypothesis is supported with the exception of the near 
identity of the percentages for the nonfarm-oriented farm-reared males 
and the small-town males. When the percentages for college plans are 
used as the criterion, the rank-order hypothesis is clearly supported. 

At the tenth-grade level, more of the farm boys had no further edu- 
cation plans than small-town boys or urban boys. Fewer of the tenth- 
grade farm boys had college plans than the small-town or urban boys. 
In turn, college plans were less characteristic of the small-town than the 
urban tenth-grade boys. Similar results were obtained for the twelfth- 
grade samples, but the differences were greater among the three groups 
at the twelfth-grade level than at the tenth-grade level. 

Boys who indicated college plans were asked if they had already 
selected which college they would most likely attend. This item was 
considered as an index of the seriousness of college plans. Fifty-two 
per cent of the farm boys, 59 per cent of the small-town boys, and 76 
per cent of urban boys indicated that they had already selected their 
college. At the tenth-grade level, percentages were 35, 43, and 64, 
respectively. At the twelfth-grade level, the percentages were 60, 63, and 
80, respectively. At either grade level, farm boys appeared to lag slight- 
ly behind the small-town boys. Percentages for both categories of boys 
were considerably lower than those for urban boys. 
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Parental involvement in their sons’ occupational plans: In addition 
to the elements which Lipset cited, important influences on the educa- 
tional and occupational aspiration levels of youth include the direct 
and subtle family interaction influences and parental expectations 
regarding the educational and occupational aspirational levels of the 
boys. In an effort to obtain some data related to parental influences on 
the boys’ occupational aspirations, the boys were asked: “What does 
your father think of your present occupation plans?”’ Responses were: 
“Hasn't said much about it,” “Thinks I could do better for myself,” 
“Thinks it is a good occupation and I have a good chance of making 
it,” and “Thinks I am shooting too high and won't be able to make a 
go of it.” The item was repeated for mothers. 

In Table 3, the dissatisfaction responses have been combined. The 
response “Hasn't said much about it” is taken as an index of lack of 
parental involvement in the boys’ occupational aspirations. 

The hypothesis is that farm parents are not as frequently involved 
in their sons’ occupational planning as are small-town and urban 
parents. This hypothesis is contrary to the assertion of the solidarity 
and sharing qualities inherent in rural family life. The negative associ- 
ation of farm residence with parental involvement in the sons’ occu- 
pational planning is theoretically consistent with the hypotheses for- 
mulated earlier. Because of the generational transfer of family farms, 
this hypothesis might have to be qualified for the boys planning to 
farm, but it should be valid for the farm boys planning to enter 
nonfarm occupations. 

The percentages for the noninvolvement responses supported the 
hypothesis. Although some of the differences between the percentages 
for the small-town and urban categories were slight at the tenth-grade 
or twelfth-grade levels and for the three total residence categories, 
the pattern of percentages for both the fathers and mothers was 
similar. Farm boys reported the highest noninvolvement, then small- 
town boys, and urban boys reported the lowest proportion of parental 
noninvolvement. 

The control on the boys’ plans to farm did not alter the pattern of 
the results. When the responses for either of the two farm groups were 
compared to the total responses among the small-town and urban 
categories of boys, the hypothesis was still supported. However, the 
percentages for the farm-oriented boys were closer to those of the 
small-town boys. The largest percentages of parental noninvolvement 
were found for farm-reared boys who plan to enter nonfarm 
employment. 

One unexpected finding was that fathers rather than mothers were 
more frequently reported as not having said much to the boys about 
their occupation plans. This difference was observed in all eleven 
comparisons. 
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Parental expectations regarding their sons’ educational aspiration: 
Data for these analyses were obtained from the following questions: 
“How does your father feel about your educational plans?” Five 
responses followed: “Think’s I should go on, but isn’t pushing me,” 
“Definitely wants me to go on and is strongly encouraging me to do so,” 
Isn't too much concerned either way,” “Somewhat against my going on, 
but isn’t trying to stop me from going on,” and “Is strongly against 
my going on.” The item was also repeated for mothers. 

The hypothesis for this dependent variable is similar to that of the 
rank-order hypothesis stated earlier. The findings are given in Table 4. 

It is not necessary to comment on all response patterns reported for 
each parent. Instead, attention will be focused on the responses listed 
for “definitely encouraging me to go on.”” When all four categories were 
compared, farm-oriented boys least frequently reported definite encour- 
agement from either fathers or mothers; nonfarm-oriented farm boys 
were next lowest; small-town boys were third; and urban boys most 
frequently reported definite encouragement to continue with their 
education. For reports on both fathers and mothers, the rank-order 
hypothesis was clearly supported. 

Comparisons among the farm, small-town, and urban categories with- 
in grade levels showed that there was an inverse relationship between 
farm residence and definite encouragement from parents to continue 
with education beyond high school. A similar percentage, 36, was 
reported by the tenth-grade farm and small-town boys for definite 
encouragement from their fathers to continue with their education, 
but each was less than the 59 per cent reported by the tenth-grade 
urban boys. The predicted linear pattern was found at the twelfth- 
grade level for the relationship between definite encouragement from 
their fathers and at both grade levels for the relationship between 
definite encouragement from mothers and the boys’ residence classifi- 
cation. For both fathers and mothers, the percentages for all boys in 
each of the three residence categories, irrespective of grade levels, 
provided clear support for the hypothesis. 

Considerable differences existed between the percentages of the 
nonfarm-oriented and farm-oriented farm boys regarding their parents’ 
expectations for their sons’ educational aspirations. Plans to enter 
farming were associated with less definite encouragement from their 
parents to continue with their education than was true for the farm 
group as a whole or the nonfarm oriented portion of the farm sample. 
However, even when the responses for only the nonfarm-oriented 
portion of the farm sample were compared with the responses of the 
boys in the other two residence categories, the results still supported 
the hypothesis. 

Once again, it was surprising to find that mothers were reported to 
have provided more encouragement for their sons to continue with 
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education than fathers. In all eleven comparisons, a greater percentage 
of the boys reported definite encouragement from their mothers than 
from their fathers. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


Educational and aspiration levels of youth are the products of inter- 
action of many variables. The present data suggest that some factors or 
combinations of factors in the socialization of the rural youth who were 
included in the present study tend to depress levels of educational and 
occupational aspirations. This generalization was supported in the 
present study for both farm and small town youths. It held for both 
the farm boys who plan to farm and those who do not plan to farm. 
It was evident at the initial point as well as the terminal point in 
high school. Factors common to rural communities which may have 
influenced these results have been enumerated by Lipset and need not 
be repeated in this portion of the paper. Some factors unique to farm 
family life and socialization of youth must be involved as well as those 
common to rural and small-town communities. It is necessary to isolate 
and measure factors unique to farm family life and socialization in 
order to explain the differences in the educational and occupational 
aspiration levels of the farm youth in comparison with the rural non- 
farm and small-town youth. School related variables were largely con- 
trolled in the present investigation because the farm and nonfarm 
youth attended the same systems. Numerous variables could be men- 
tioned. These would include awareness and perceptions of nonfarm 
occupational roles, assessment of knowledge of nonfarm occupations, 
awareness of the training requirements of the nonfarm occupations 
and the impingement of farm value systems upon occupational 
aspiration and occupational selection. 

Two sets of data based on boys’ reports, parents’ involvement in the 
occupational plans and parents’ expectations regarding the boys’ edu- 
cational aspirations, illustrate the importance of family influences on 
these boys’ aspirational levels. Additional research is needed to deter- 
mine what family-relationship variables and farm-value variables influ- 
ence the educational and occupational aspirations of youth. Research 
is also needed to demonstrate how the variables interact to influence 
the aspirational levels of farm youth.® 

The inferences drawn from the present analyses must be limited to 
comparisons of farm and rural nonfarm and small-town males living 


*Analyses are in progress for a state-wide probability sample of about 800 Iowa, 
farm senior boys. Three sets of independent variables, the boys’ personal and their 
families’ resources, knowledge about nonfarm jobs, and measures of their value 
systems, are being separately and jointly related to the occupational plans of the 
farm boys. See also, Alfred C. Clarke, Simon Dinitz, and Russell R. Dynes, “Levels 
of Occupational Aspiration: Some Aspects of Family Experience as a Variable,” 
American Sociological Review, XXI (1956), 212-215. 
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in an area of low industrialization with males from a metropolitan 
community. Replication research is needed in rural areas of United 
States which differ in levels of industrialization in order to test for the 
interaction of this variable with aspiration levels of rural youth. Con- 
tinuities in research must be developed in order to ascertain under 
what conditions, if any, reliable differences exist among the educational 
and occupational aspiration levels of farm, rural nonfarm, and urban 
youth. Once these data are available, adequate theories for explaining 
observed differences could be developed. 





GURDEV SINGH GOSAL 


The Regionalism of Sex 


Composition of India’s Population 


There is an over-all deficiency of females in India’s population. The great- 
est deficiency is in northwestern India where the female ratio at birth is the 
lowest and where female mortality in infancy, in childhood, and during the 
reproductive period is high. This is the area where the patriarchal system 
has been in vogue throughout history. The female ratio is exceptionally low 
also in areas of new agricultural settlement, and in highly industrialized and 
urbanized places to which immigration has been male-selective. 

In peninsular India, on the other hand, where the status of females in the 
society has been comparatively respectable throughout the past, female-ratio 
is fairly close to a balance. 

In contrast to northwestern India, the males are outnumbered by females 
in the peripheral and a few inland areas where there has been male-selective 
out-migration. Interestingly these areas of out-migration and excess of females 
are those where the pressure of population on land is very acute or the 
agricultural resource base poor. 

Gurdev Singh Gosal is a reader in geography at Panjab University, Chandi- 
garh, India.* 


THE 1951 census of India shows that for the country as a whole there 
are 947 females per 1,000 males. The excess of males over females 
follows the general pattern prevailing in many Asian countries, but it 
is in marked contrast to an excess of females in Western Europe and 
North America. This contrast has been recorded since the very first 
complete census of India was taken. Serious doubts about the validity 
of this composition were, however, raised in the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, because population experts attributed the deficiency of 
females to their underenumeration at the censuses.' But by elaborate 


*The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor Glenn T. 
rrewartha, Department of Geography, University of Wisconsin, for his counsel and 
guidance in preparing this manuscript. 

*D. Ghosh, Pressure of Population and Economic Efficiency of India (New Delhi: 
Indian Council of World Affairs, 1946), p. 6. 
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verifications after successive censuses it has been established as real.? 

In view of the fact that the present sex composition of India’s popu- 
lation is the resultant of the working of very complex processes which, 
to be sure, did not start at the same time in the past nor work at the 
same rate at different points in time, not to speak of the spatial vari- 
ations in the nature and working of such processes, it is a very difficult 
task to pin down precisely the causal relations of the general deficiency 
of females in the country. In addition to archival research, any adequate 
interpretation of sex ratio in India, and in its several regions, would 
require intensive field work to discover the present and past social 
attitudes and facts of culture and economy—tasks whose frightening 
magnitude is beyond the scope of one individual. 

Two facts need be appreciated to understand the sex composition of 
India’s population. First, males and females are not born in equal 
numbers; and second, they do not die in equal numbers, either in 
infancy and childhood, in youth and old age, or in all ages taken 
together.® It is the differential in sex at birth, followed by differentials 
in the rate of mortality in the two sexes at different ages, which together 
explain the existing over-all ratio. The amount of migration into or out 
of the country is much too small to affect the sex ratio of the general 
population. No doubt, it is significant enough in some local regions to 
produce appreciable areal contrasts in sex structure, to which reference 
will be made later. 

In regard to the consideration of the first factor mentioned above, it 
has been established with a fair degree of certainty now that there are 
more males born than females, and that deficiency of females existing 
in all parts of India is a biological phenomenon. * No doubt, there are 
important intranational differences in this deficiency. 

Nature having given rise to inequality of sexes at birth then appears 
to set about redressing it. Everywhere in India male infants die in 
larger numbers than female infants before completing the first year 
of life. This selective higher mortality of males in infancy is true of 
most countries of the world.5 

The death rates by single age years, prepared by the Actuary to the 
Census Commissioner, show that deaths are relatively less frequent 
among girls than boys at all ages up to eleven.® As a result of selective 
and higher mortality of males in infancy and childhood, therefore, the 
sex ratio comes progressively closer to 1,000, and in some areas it even 


*R. A. Gopalaswamy, Census of India, 1951, vol. I, pt. I-A, Report (Delhi: Govern- 
ment Printing Press, 1953), pp. 56-58 

*Gopalaswamy, op. cit., p. 59 

‘It is believed that excess of males over females at birth is true of every society 
(Ghosh, op. cit., p. 7). 

*‘United Nations, Demographic Yearbook (New York: United Nations, 1949-1950), 
pp. 388-410. 

*Ghosh, op. cit., p. 6. 
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exceeds 1,000. The higher male mortality in infancy and childhood 
exists in spite of the many hz andicaps which female children suffer from 
in their early years of life. There is general agreement on the belief that 
deliberate or unconscious neglect of female children is common among 
the illiterate and poor families of rural India. This probably has its 
roots in the dowry system, which is a serious drain on the resources of 

girl’s parents, and in the fact that only male children can inherit 
property. Although this bias prevails all over the country, it is more 
in some areas than in others. The contrast is particularly noteworthy 
between northwestern India and southern India. In the absence of 
these handicaps, the proportion of females in the earlier years of life 
would have been still higher throughout India. 

The most significant decline in the proportion of females, which 
seems to have materially affected the sex ratio of the country’s general 
population, takes place in their reproductive years (15-44). Too early 
and frequent maternity, ignorant midwifery, and postnatal disorders 
have all contributed toward a higher rate of mortality among mothers. 
More frequent than the death of young mothers in India is death of 
women in the later period of maternity, between the years 35 and 44, 
brought on by physical exhaustion, nervous breakdown, and other 
ailments which are the aftermath of premature and heavy childbearing. 
Relative regional variations barred, the proportion of females in the 
age group of 35-44 is very low everywhere in India (Table 1). Megaw 
estimated that 100 out of every 1,000 wives die in childbirth.? 


Table 1. Sex ratio* in the age groups 25-34 and 35-44 
Sex ratio of Sex ratio in Sex ratio in 


State Tf general age group the group 


age 
population 1951 25-34 35-44 


Mysore 949 96? 819 

Madras 1,006 05 960 

Travancore-Cochin 1,008 022 984 

Bombay 932 859 

Uttar Pradesh 910 2 844 
Source: Census of India, 1951, State volumes. 


*Number of females per 1,000 males. 
+Names of states used throughout this paper are as of 1951. 


Many of the areas of high birth rates are coincidentally areas of great 
deficiency of females, such as Punjab, Pepsu, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Bharat, and Assam. 


"R. Mukerjee, Food Planning for 400 Millions (London: Macmillan, 1938), p. 45. 
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It is interestng to note here that the mortality pattern by age and 
sex in countries like Great Britain, the United States, and New Zealand 
is very different, in many cases just the reverse, from that of India. In 
these countries, where nursing facilities and medical aid are available 
in abundance, the rate of mortality among the females remains lower 
than among the males after the early years.’ The effect of this lower 
rate of female mortality in the reproductive years is to wipe out the 
initial higher proportion of males in the population. In the later years 
there are consequently more females than males, so that the ratio for 
the total population is above that for the under-one-year group. 

Also, the recurrence of epidemics, like plague, malaria, and influ- 
enza in the first quarter of the present century, which have shown 
selective lethal influences on the females in the past, have contributed 
considerably to the inequality between the two sexes in India. Similar- 
ly, death from famines has reflected sex selectivity. With the strengthen- 
ing of the control over epidemics and famines in the last thirty years, 
however, the sex inequality caused by them has been greatly reduced. 

The factors leading to the general deficiency of females, however, 
have not operated uniformly all over the country. Instead, there are 
vitally important intranational differences in their intensity and effec- 
tiveness, and these differences have produced important regional 
variations in sex ratio. 


RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENTIAL IN SEX RATIO 


The rural-urban differences in sex ratio are of tremendous impor- 
tance. In general the sex ratio is lower in towns than in villages. This 
is true of all the six zones of India (Table 2). 

The lower sex ratio of the urban areas, in general, is mainly attribu- 


Table 2. Rural and urban sex ratios, India, 1951 


General Rural Urban 

Census zone sex ratio sex ratio sex ratio 
East India 719 
North India 820 
Northwest India 
Central India 
West India 
South India 004 


India as a whole d 966 
Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. I-A, Report, pp. 54-55. 


*S. H. Franklin, “The Pattern of Sex Ratios in New Zealand,” Economic Geog- 
raphy, XXXII (April 1956), 163. 
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table to the fact that opportunities for female employment in Indian 
towns and cities are virtually absent, and the cost of living in urban 
areas is much higher than in rural areas. Faced with these handicaps, 
the working male members usually decide to leave their families in 
their villages, while they go to the cities for work themselves. How- 
ever, the sex ratio of towns and cities varies a great deal in accordance 
with their functions, types of industries, possibilities of female employ- 
ment, sex ratio of the general population of the regions in which they 
are located, and the social traditions of the people concerned. There is 
less sex selectivity in the migration to urban areas in South India, 
probably because here the women enjoy a better status in the society 
than in most other areas of the country. Also, the cottage industries 
which are important in South Indian towns offer some employment to 
the females. The rural-urban differential in sex ratio is the lowest in 
South India. 

The low sex ratio of urban centers is further emphasized if the ratio 
is computed separately for cities with a population of 100,000 and 
over. The average sex ratio for all such cities in India is 787. It is lowest 
for the cities of East India (641) and highest for those of South India 
(940). In other zones it varies as follows: 712 in West India, 801 in 
North India, 813 in Northwest India and 934 in Central India. 

The sex ratios for the ten largest cities of India are given in Table 3. 


Total 
City Sex ratio population 
in thousands 


Table 3. Sex ratio of the ten largest cities of India, 1951 





Greater Calcutta .'@ Ba 602 
Greater Bombay : 596 
Madras . . . 4 921 
Delhi — , 750 
Hyderabad a a 989 
Ahmedabad . — ; ; 764 
Bangalore or : x 883 
Kanpur ane : ; 699 
Poona oe 833 
Lucknow ere a 5. ale ws 733 


Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. I-A, Report, pp. 47, 56. 


Another important characteristic of urban sex ratio in India is that, 
with few exceptions, within each census zone there is a strong inverse 
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correlation between the size and sex ratio of urban settlements. In the 
larger cities the housing problem is acute and the cost of living is high. 
With a low income it is very difficult to support a family in a large 
city. This explains the highly male-selective migration to these places. 

It is interesting to note that the rural-urban differential in sex ratio 
in the United States and in western European countries is just in the 
reverse order of what is fo. dé in India. In the United States, for 
example, there are, on the average, 1,062.7 females per 1,000 males in 
the urban areas and 937.7 and 910.7 females per 1,000 males in the 
rural nonfarm and rural farm populations respectively. The excess of 
females in the urban communities of the United States is primarily 
because of the vast possibilities for employment of women. There 
farming is largely a male occupation. In India the excess of females 
over males in an urban settlement is a rare occurrence. Of the 73 cities 
with over 100,000 inhabitants each, in only three, Vellore, Rajahmun- 
dry, and Tanjore, all in South India, are the males outnumbered by 
females. In the Tamil and Telugu speaking areas the urban sex ratio 
is fairly high, probably because of the predominantly residential 
nature of the towns and cities and the prevalence of cottage industries, 
instead of large-scale manufacturing industries, in which the females 
are able to find some employment. It must, however, be pointed out 
that the high sex ratio in towns and cities of South India, in sharp 
contrast to the very low urban sex ratio in other parts of India, remains 


a great puzzle which does not appear to be susceptible to a solution 
with the data and information available at present. 

The urban population being only a small fraction of the total 
population in India, it has not had any considerable effect on the 
general sex ratio. The regional pattern of sex composition of India’s 
rural population, for this reason, is practically the same as of the 


general population. 


REGIONALISM OF SEX COMPOSITION OF GENERAL 
POPULATION 

The discussion of the regionalism of sex composition of India’s 
general population in the following pages is based on what has emerged 
on a chorographical map of India, based on district data, showing 
the number of females per 1,000 males. 

Three types of regions may be observed from the map under refer- 
ence: regions where the number of females per 1,000 males is (a) below 
950, (b) between 950 and 1,000, and (c) over 1,000. The regions with 
fewer than 950 females per 1,000 males represent a negative deviation 
from the national average of 947 and are those of a significant deficiency 
of females. On the other hand, those with females in excess of the males 
represent the other extreme—a condition which is rather unusual for 
most Oriental areas. 
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Figure 1. Sex ratio of general population, India, 1951 (source: 
Census of India, 1951; data by districts) 


Regions of Low Female Ratio 


Regions of low female ratio with fewer than 950 females per 1,000 
males represent areas where either the number of males as compared to 
females at birth is far higher than is normally found in other parts 
of India so that the deficiency of females, for all age groups taken 
together, is pronounced, or which are agricultural frontiers with male- 
selective immigration, or which are highly urbanized. They include (1) 
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northwestern India (consisting of the western half of the Ganges Plain, 
the states of Punjab, Pepsu, Himachal Pradesh, and Rajasthan, and 
the northwestern part of central India), (2) Assam Plains, (3) Calcutta 
conurbation and Damodar Valley districts, (4) Gujarat division of 
Bombay State and the highly urbanized districts in the vicinity of 
Bombay City, and (5) areas of new settlement in Mysore, Coorg, and 
Madras States. 

1. Northwestern India: In terms of both area and population, this is 
the largest region in the whole of India where there is a very pro- 
nounced deficiency of females, and which strikes a very distinct con- 
trast with most of the rest of India. In the core of this region there are 
extensive areas with even fewer than 850 females per 1,000 males, such 
as the upper Ganges Plain, Pepsu, and parts of Punjab. This is a most 
unusually low ratio. However, the ratio tends to increase towards the 
peripheries of the region to the east, the south, and the north. Similarly, 
in the heart of the Indian desert in Jaisalmer, the female ratio is abnor- 
mally low—813, gradually increasing with increasing distance from the 
desert southeastward. 

It must be admitted that as yet there are no completely proven facts 
which can satisfactorily explain this unusual deficiency of females in 
northwestern India. Nonetheless, the documentary evidences that are 
available tend to indicate that two of the most important factors 
aggravating the imbalance between the two sexes are: (i) relatively 
larger excess of males over females at birth than anywhere else in India 
and (ii) higher rate of mortality among females especially during 
infancy and childhood. 

The data on sex ratio at birth show a much greater excess of males 
over females in northwestern India than in other parts of the country 
(Table 4). The figures for these four states are broadly representative 
of southern, central, western, and northwestern India, respectively. 


Table 4. Sex ratio at birth, 1941-1950 


No. of females per 1,000 males at birth 


Average Highest Lowest 
during decade during decade 


Madras 948 959 937 
Madhya Pradesh 939 946 921 
Bombay 935 i 931 
Uttar Pradesh 857 843 
Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. I-A, Report, p. 59. 
Note: The reliability of these figures may be open to question, but they do reflect 
the broad regional differences in sex ratio at birth. 
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Thus the pronounced deficiency of females in northwestern India is 
at least partly due to the working of some biological law in favor of a 
greater male excess at birth. The contrast between northwestern India 
and southern India in regard to the sex ratio at birth is strongly cor- 
related with the prevalence of Aryan and Dravidian races in these 
regions respectively. It may be noteworthy here that similar racial 
contrasts in sex ratio at birth have been recorded in New Zealand 
(between the white and the native Maori communities) and the United 
States (between the whites and the Negroes).® 

Secondly, higher mortality among the females especially in infancy 
and childhood is another factor which has substantially contributed to 
a low female ratio in the general population. Although female children 
are looked upon with disfavor throughout India, the bias against them 
has always been greater in northwestern India where patriarchal society 
has been in vogue from the very beginning and where social traditions 
have always gone against the females. Comparatively the status of 
women in the society has always been much higher in southern India 
where the matriarchal system has worked for long and some traditions 
associated with that are still continuing. Although infanticide is 
extremely rare now, neglect of female children and consequently their 
higher rate of mortality are commonly observed among the rural 
communities of northwestern India. 

A further contribution to the deficiency of females results from the 
high rate of maternity deaths in the rural areas of northwestern India. 
Too many and too frequent births have direct bearing on maternal 
mortality. 

Also there is an appreciable coincidence between the areas where 
purdah system (veil) prevails and those of low female ratio. It is often 
suggested that the veil, by depriving the women of a sufficient supply 
of sun light, affects their health adversely, leading to a higher mortality 
rate. However, this hypothesis needs to be investigated more thoroughly 
by field research. 

Another important factor which has aggravated the imbalance 
between the two sexes is the repeated concentration here of the forces 
of “abnormal mortality,” most of which are selective in their lethal 
influences on the females. Plague, malaria, and influenza, which rav- 
aged this region more than any other during 1901-1921, appeared to 
bear more severely on females than on males. Apart from epidemic 
diseases, this region was also subjected to severe famines during this 
same period. At times of famine, it is a matter of common occurrence 
that women feed their men first, then children, and content themselves 
with the leftovers. Thus when and where economic pressure is more 
severe and women more exposed to the hardships of the struggle of 
life, there is a striking paucity of women. During 1891-1901 the popu- 


*T. Lynn Smith, Population Analysis (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948), pp. 124-129. 
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lation of the arid and semiarid areas of northwestern India and parts 
of hilly central India declined by more than 25 per cent because of the 
ravages of famines. By contrast, the sex ratio is comparatively higher 
in most such areas which were less affected by famines and epidemics. 
The conservative estimate of deaths due to famines, famine diseases, 
and epidemics in northwestern India during 1891 to 1921 was about 
sixteen million. The mean annual rate of decrease of population in the 
various parts of this region during 1891-1921 ranged up to 1.5 per 
cent.!° From such heavy losses resulting from the forces of abnormal 
mortality, which were selective in their lethal influences on the females, 
it can be appreciated how the imbalance between the two sexes could 
have been aggravated. It is interesting to note that in the post-192] 
period, during which the epidemics have been under greater control 
and famine relief organizations have been effective, the proportion of 
females in the population of northwestern India has been gradually 
increasing (Table 5). 


Table 5. Increase in sex ratio in Punjab, Pepsu, and Himachal Pradesh 
during 1921-1951 


1931 





Punjab 834 


Pepsu 814 
Himachal Pradesh 


Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. VIII, pt. I-B, p. 115. 


Assam Plains have one of the lowest sex ratios in the whole country. 
This unusual deficiency of females is very largely attributable to the 
male-selective immigration to the Assam Valley stimulated by the 
development of tea plantations and the extension of cultivation in the 
potentially rich valley bottoms. The degree to which the immigration 
to the Assam Plains is male-selective can be gauged from Table 6. 

If, however, the sex composition of the natural population of Assam 
Plains division (total population minus immigrants plus emigrants) is 
calculated, it comes to 945 females per 1,000 males which is very close 
to the national average of 947. 

The immigrants from East Pakistan and West Bengal are mostly 
subsistence farmers who have settled on new farm lands, whereas those 
from Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, and Madras mostly 
work on the tea plantations. Apart from male-selective immigration, 
another factor which has added to the deficiency of females in the 


2. The Assam Plains: With only 868 females per 1,000 males, the 


“Gopalaswamy, op. cit.; see first four maps of ch. iv. 
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Table 6. Sex composition of immigrants, Assam Plains division 


Enumerated in the Assam Plains 


State or country 

where born Total Male Female 
Pakistan (East) 796,413 445,583 350,830 
Nepal 39,523 24,348 15,175 
Bihar 200,102 123,364 76,738 
Orissa 86,013 49,376 36,637 
Uttar Pradesh 29,. 19,663 9,781 
Madhya Bharat 8 13,265 9,577 
West Bengal 5 10,786 10,551 
Rajasthan 10,686 5,290 
Tripura 14,449 7.856 6.593 
Madras 12,379 6,470 5,909 
Madhya Pradesh 10,533 5,630 ,913 


Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. XII, pt. I-A, pp. 118-135. 


general population is the high female mortality during the reproduc- 
tive years (15-44) in this region of very high birth rate. 

In the adjoining hilly tracts in northern and eastern parts of Assam 
also, where new settlement has recently been taking place with the 
progress of forest and mining industries, the female ratio is very low 
—less than 850. However, it is rather insignificant in view of the small 
population in these hilly tracts. 

3. Calcutta conurbation and Damodar Valley districts: In a large 
part of this region there are fewer than 850 females per 1,000 males. 
In contrast to the Assam Plains where a low sex ratio is largely the 
result of male-selective immigration to the rural areas for agricultural 
development the marked deficiency of females in the region of Calcutta 
conurbation and Damodar Valley districts is mainly attributable to 
male-selective migration into areas of increasing industrialization, 
particularly heavy industries, and urban development. The migration 
into these growing urban areas has been highly male-selective for 
reasons of very high cost of living and utter lack of opportunities for 
female employment in the towns and cities. Since urban population 
forms a large proportion (over 40 per cent) of the total population, it 
has considerably affected the general sex ratio in this region (Table 7). 

4. Gujarat division of Bombay State and the relatively highly urban- 
ized districts in the vicinity of Greater Bombay: As in the lower Bengal 
Plain, discussed above, the relatively low sex ratio in this region is also 
mainly the result of male-selective migration into the areas of rapidly 
increasing urbanization and industrial development. In the highly 
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Table 7. Sex composition of immigrants, Calcutta 
conurbation districts, 1951 


District of Total population Born in other states Born abroad (Asia) 
enumeration mostly Pakistan 
M F M F } F 
24-Parganas 2,499,660 2,109,649 249,026 100,275 344, 280,592 
Calcutta ,623,211 925,466 537,403 139,668 ,508 292,854 
Howrah 890,204 721,169 75,234 30,492 a 37,137 
Hooghly 823,923 730,397 63,074 46,171 2. 35,143 
Nadia 590,936 553,988 16,537 5,757 228, 213,508 


Bardwan 1.160.761 1,030,906 143,245 91,403 59, 50.896 


Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. VI, pt. II, tables, pp. 456-461. 


industrialized cities of Bombay and Ahmedabad there are only 596 and 
765 females per 1,000 males respectively. 

5. Areas of new upland settlement in Coorg, Mysore, and Madras 
States: With the extension of plantation agriculture (rubber, coffee, tea, 
and spices) and general farming to the uplands, there has been rapid 
immigration, mostly male-selective, to these areas from the adjoining 
states in recent years. This situation is quite analogous to that of Assam, 
although there the new settlement has taken place in the lowlands 
whereas here it is on the uplands. Secondly, whereas the Assam Plains 
have attracted immigrants from long distances, here the migrants have 
come mostly from local districts and adjoining states. 

In Coorg in 1951, the immigrants constituted 28.8 per cent of the 
population. Of the 66,146 immigrants, as many as 62,445 were from 
the neighboring states of Mysore and Madras and only 3,606 from 
other parts of India. The immigrant population consisted of 41,075 
males and 25,074 females—their sex ratio is thus as low as 611. This 


an 


is in contrast to the sex ratio of 932 females per 1,000 males among 


Table 8. Composition of population of Greater Bombay 


Males Females 


Total population 1.779.259 1,060,011 
Born in district of enumeration 420,610 371,096 
Born in other parts of the state 673,774 386,274 
Born in adjacent states 316,983 175,038 
Born in other parts of India 245,357 43,697 
Born abroad 75,457 52,564 


Other territories 


Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. IV, pt. I, pp. 198-199. 
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those who were born and enumerated in Coorg. Thus the deficiency 
of females in the general population of Coorg is largely because of the 
male-selective immigration to the plantations and general farms there. 

The reason for the low sex ratio in the districts of Shimoga and 
Chikmagalur of Mysore State, where about one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation is immigrant, is also male-dominated immigration. In the Nil- 
giri district of Madras State, where tea plantations have made con- 
siderable progress, the sex ratio has increased during the decade 1941- 
1951 from 858 to 902 presumably because the laborers who settle down 
in the plantation for work gradually bring their families. 


Regions with an Excess of Females over Males 


In marked contrast to areas of serious deficiency of females discussed 
above, there are regions in which the females outnumber the males. 
These include: (1) the Himalayan region of Uttar Pradesh, (2) east- 
central Ganges Plain, (3) Orissa, eastern and central Madhya Pradesh, 
and Andhra Littoral, (4) Tamilnad, (5) Malabar Coast, (6) Konkan 
Coast, (7) Kutch, and (8) the hilly areas of eastern Assam and Manipur 
State. Significantly a majority of these areas are peripheral to the sea. 
The excess of females in all of them is the result of male-selective emi- 
gration, either to overseas lands or to other parts of India, or to both. 
Also it is significant that most of these areas of emigration have a 
scarcity of food and a high density of population. 

1. The Himalayan region of Uttar Pradesh: Just in the vicinity of 
upper Ganges Plain where there is a serious deficiency of females, the 
prevalence of a considerable excess of females over males in the Hima- 
layan section of Uttar Phadesh is rather surprising. In Tehri Garhwal, 
Garhwal, and Almora districts the sex ratios are 1,096, 1,123, and 1,036, 
respectively. This excess is largely attributable to the male-selective 
emigration from this poverty stricken mountainous region to the 
plains in search of employment. Generally these emigrants work as 
cooks and servants not only in the plains of Uttar Pradesh but also 
especially in the adjoining states. 

2. The east-central Ganges Plain: Compelled by the acute pressure 
of population, there is considerable emigration from the east-central 
Ganges Plain (north Bihar Plain and eastern Uttar Pradesh) to the 
Calcutta conurbation and to the Assam Valley. As can be seen in Table 
9, a large majority of the emigrants are males, thus increasing the 
proportion of females in the source regions of emigration. 

It is further to be noted that most of the emigrants from Bihar State 
are from the north Bihar Plain where the pressure of population is very 
acute and malnutrition is chronic, thus inducing the people to go to 
other places in search of a livelihood. Secondly, the number of male 
emigrants in comparison to the number of female emigrants is large 
enough materially to affect the sex ratio of areas from witich the people 
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Table 9. Sex composition of emigrants from Bihar 


State where enumerated Total Males Females 


West Bengal 1,108,831 764,679 344,152 
Assam 206,346 128,412 77,934 
Orissa 55,545 33,980 21,656 
Bombay 5,795 4,863 932 


Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. 1, pt. II-A, pp. 248-259. 


have moved out. Similar is the case with eastern Uttar Pradesh where 
conditions of life are just about the same as in northern Bihar. 

3. Orissa, eastern and central Madhya Pradesh, and Andhra Littoral: 
The highly male-selective emigration from Orissa, eastern and central 
Madhya Pradesh, and Andhra Littoral to the Assam Valley, the Cal- 
cutta conurbation, and Burma has produced an excess of females there 


(Table 10). 


Table 10. Emigration from Orissa 


Where enumerated Total Male Female 


West Bengal 202,019 56,691 45,328 
Assam 87,216 50,115 37,16 


Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. 1, pt. II-A, demographic tables, pp. 248-259. 


4—5. Tamilnad and Malabar Coast: From the Tamilnad region there 
has been appreciable emigration, which was highly male-selective, to 
Burma, Malaya, and Ceylon. It is recent enough to affect the existing 
sex ratio of the population of the source areas. 

Many of the Indians in Malaya are rubber plantation workers from 
South India. During 1922-1939, of the 1,600,000 Indian arrivals, mostly 
from South India, 63 per cent were men, 14 per cent women, and 23 
per cent children. The fact that the proportion of children among the 
Indians exceeded the proportion of women suggests that some of 
the Indians classified as children actually came into Malaya for 
employment." 

Ceylon also received large streams of immigrants from the Tamil 
speaking areas of Madras up to 1939, after which it has practically 
ceased. Between 1941 and 1945, there was a net immigration to Ceylon 
amounting to about 90,000, and between 1946 and 1949, 130,000. In 
1946 the population of recent Tamil immigrants and their descendents 


“United Nations, Population Bulletin No. 2, Oct. 1952 (New York: United Na- 


tions, 1952), pp. 29-30. 
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was 666,000 with a sex ratio of 814 females per 1,000 males.!? It is no 
wonder, therefore, that this huge male-selective migration from the 
Tamilnad has created a surplus of females in the native population of 
that region. The sex ratio of agricultural classes (1,018) is much higher 
than that of the nonagricultural classes (986) throughout the Madras 
State, presumably because there has been more emigration, male- 
selective, from among the agricultural population. It also indicates 
great economic pressure on these emigrating agricultural classes. From 
among the agricultural classes, the sex ratio is much higher in the class 
of agricultural labourers (1,032—1,137) probably because there has been 
more emigration from this class." 

It is interesting that with practical stoppage of immigration to Cey- 
lon, Burma, and Malaya since the thirties, the high sex ratio in the 
Camilnad area has declined gradually (Table 11). 


Table 11. Decrease in sex ratio in Tamilnad since 1921 


Division 1921 1931 1941 1951 


North Madras Division 1,016 1,011 1,006 1,001 
South Madras Division 1,027 1,025 1.010 1.006 


Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. III, pt. I, Report, p. 169 


Apart from emigration to foreign countries there has also been con- 
siderable movement, this too male-selective, from southern Madras and 
Malabar lowlands to the newly developing plantation agriculture on 
the uplands of Mysore, Coorg, and Nilgiri Hills, and also to other 
states of India (Table 12) 


Table 12. Sex composition of emigrants from Madras State to 
some states in India, 1951 


Where enumerated Total no. Male Female 


Orissa 34 19,519 14,608 
West Bengal . 32.626 19,375 
Mysore 278,731 246,786 
Coorg 92,38 33,868 18,516 
Bombay 38, 159,567 78.503 


Source: Census of India, 1951, vol. I, pt. I-A, demographic tables, pp. 248-259. 


“7 bid., p. 38. 
“S$. Venkataswaran, Census of India, 1951, vol. I1l, pt. I-A, Report, p. 171. 
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6. The Konkan coastal region: The large excess of females over males 
in the Konkan districts of Ratnagiri (1,224) and Kolaba (1,040), and 
in the Satara North district (1,051), is also almost exclusively attribut- 
able to the male-selective emigration to Bombay city. The number of 
persons enumerated at the 1951 Census in Ratnagiri was 1,711,964, but 
410,999 persons born in Ratnagiri district were enumerated in Greater 
Bombay alone. They constituted 14.5 per cent of the population of this 
great metropolitan city. The total emigrant population of Ratnagiri 
district in 1951 was as much as 28.5 per cent of the population of the 
district, and this emigration has been highly male-selective.’* Konkan 
is a poor tract and a fairly large proportion of its population has to 
seek employment outside the confines of the region. 

7. Kutch: With 1,079 females per 1,000 males, Kutch (whose total 
population in 1951 was 576,606) represents another area of unusual sex 
ratio. From this area also, there has been considerable movement, 
predominantly of men, to Bombay city and Ahmedabad. In 1951, 
44,172 males and 31,848 females from Kutch were enumerated in 
Bombay State mostly in the cities of Bombay and Ahmedabad. This 
movement took place mainly during 1931-1951. It is the male-selective 
emigration from Kutch, therefore, which has greatly affected the sex 
ratio of the remaining population of that area. The above discussion 
leads to the generalization that the areas of emigration are either of 
meager resource base or those of heavy pressure of population. 


8. The eastern Assam hills and Manipur: In these hills many of the 
tribes are still practising a matriarchal system in which women enjoy a 
better status in society and have a higher survival rate. There is 
practically no out-migration from these areas. 


Regions with 950 to 100 Females per 1,000 Males 


These regions are in an intermediate position between the two 
extremes discussed above. The small shortage of females that does 
exist in these regions is attributed mainly to the common risks of 
death which the females in India as a whole suffer from in the various 
age groups, as discussed earlier. 


4]. B. Bowman, Census of India, 1951, vol. IV, pt. I, Report, p. 109. 
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Improved practices recommended by the extension service are not uniformly 
adopted by all farmers. An investigation was carried out in ten villages to 
ascertain the characteristics of farmers who adopted the improved practices. 
It was found that those who adopted more belonged to the higher castes, 
were literate, and had higher participation in community activities. There 
was some indication that those who owned their farms adopted slightly more 
than those farmers who did not own their farms. 

Santi Priya Bose is the principal cf Birla College of Agriculture, West 
Bengal, India.* 


THE Agricultural Extension Service in the State of West Bengal! 
recommends improved practices for adoption by farmers. Empirical 
evidence shows that the adoption of such improved practices gives 
the farmer higher income, yet many farmers are found to be reluctant 
to accept the recommendations. The extension worker finds that there 
are some who readily adopt practices recommended by him while 
there are others who resist change and refuse to accept the advice 
offered. The object of this study is to discover the characteristics of 
those farmers who adopt the new practices. 

Similar studies have been made in other countries and it has been 

*The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. D. Basu, Statistical Officer 
of the Agricultural Department, for his help in writing this paper. Thanks are also 
due to Dr. John Useem of Michigan State University and Dr. William Cousins, 
Advisor to Community Development Organization. 

*West Bengal is a state in India covering an area of 30,775 square miles. It had a 
population of 24.8 millions in the census year of 1951. The bulk of the population 
live in 35,063 villages. 
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found that those who adopt new practices have well-defined character- 
istics. Wilson and Gallup? report that education, size of farm, contact 
with extension staff, and socioeconomic status were important deter- 
minants in the adoption of farm practices in the United States. Land 
tenure and age did not affect adoption. Rogers* used multiple correla- 
tion to trace the relationship between technological change and six 
variables. He found that technological change was related to the farm- 
ers’ change orientation, communication competence, and status achieve- 
ment. There was no relation between technological change and 
cohesion with locality group, family integration, and cohesion with 
kinship group. In Holland, van den Ban‘ studied the characteristics of 
progressive farmers. He found that progressive farmers were those who 
had large farms, were young, had received vocational training in agri- 
culture, were members of farmers’ organizations, and were modern in 
their style of living. 
METHOD 

A house to house survey was carried out in ten selected villages. All 
the families in these villages were interviewed. There is a large vari- 
ation in the adoption of improved practices between villages. In some 
of them extension has made considerable headway and many farmers 
are found to adopt approved practices. There are other villages which 
have hardly been touched by the Extension Service. The villages that 
were selected were those where at least 36 per cent of the farmers had 


accepted one or more of the practices suggested by the Extension 


Service.5 

*Meredith C. Wilson and Gladys Gallup, “Extension Teaching Methods” (U. S. 
Dept. of Agr. Ext. Serv. Cir. 495; Washington, D. C., Aug., 1955). 

‘Everett M. Rogers, “A Conceptual Variable Analysis of Technological Change,” 
Rural Sociology, XXIII (1958), 136-145. 

*A. W. van den Ban, “Progressive Farmers in the Netherlands,” Rural Sociology, 
XXII (1957), 205-212. 

SAll the villages included in the study had been exposed to new ideas over long 
periods. The Department of Agriculture was established in this State in 1906. From 
this time until 1947 when the British colonial rule ended, the Extension Service 
was very thinly spread. There was one District Agricultural Officer for an area of 
2,000 square miles with two to three demonstrators to assist him in setting up 
demonstrations. After 1947 when India became independent the Extension Service was 
considerably strengthened. The agricultural graduate who operated in an area of 
2,000 square miles before was now given a smaller area of 700 square miles with 
about eighty thousand farm families. He had about sixty junior assistants to help 
him. These agricultural assistants operated in ten to fifteen villages and worked 
with 1,200 farm families. The extension workers set up demonstrations and arranged 
for supplies of improved seeds, fertilizers, plant protection chemicals, and small 
tools. The pattern continued until a National Extension Service was set up on an 
all-India scale. Under this program a development block was set up which included 
100 villages. This block has an extension officer who is an agricultural graduate. 
He has ten village-level workers, each of whom has received six months’ training in 
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The field survey was carried out by the local extension worker who 
visited each household in the village and interviewed the head of the 
family. The extension worker, by virtue of his position, was well 
acquainted with the people and had considerable knowledge about 


local conditions. 

Information was obtained concerning the socioeconomic status of the 
individual, the person’s age, religion, caste, occupation, land owned, 
education, outside contact, and participation in community activities. 
Questions were asked as to whether the informant had adopted any 
of the following five recommendations: (1) chemical fertilizer, (2) 
improved varieties of paddy, potato, or jute, (3) improved poultry, (4) 
plant protection chemicals, and (5) artificial insemination for cattle. 

VILLAGES SURVEYED 

The total population of the villages was divided into the following 
occupational categories: noncultivating owner; cultivating owner; 
sharecropper; landless laborer; and miscellaneous. 

The first four categories directly or indirectly depend on agriculture 
for a livelihood. A noncultivating owner is a person who owns land but 
does not cultivate it. He leases it out to a sharecropper who cultivates 
the land and pays a share of the crop as rent. A cultivating owner works 
on his own land with his own and his family’s labor. He hires casual 
labor in busy seasons. A sharecropper has no land of his own. He has 
all the other means of production such as bullocks, implements, and 
seeds. He rents the land from the noncultivating owner and pays a 
share of the crop. He works himself and bears all the costs of produc- 
tion. A landless laborer is a wage earner. He has no land of his own 
and works on other farmers’ land. 

All the remaining occupations have been classified under “Miscel- 
laneous.” This includes priests, carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers, shop- 
keepers, school teachers, and others who do not depend on agriculture 
for their livelihood. 

In the villages surveyed there were both Hindus and Muslims. The 
Hindus were grouped into those who belonged to the “scheduled 


agriculture and six months’ training in extension methods. The blocks are being 
set up gradually as more and more personnel become available. The villages which 
are now included in a Community Development Block consequently have been 
exposed to extension teaching more than those that have not yet come under the 
blocks. At the time the survey was made in 1958 the villages of Joteram and Deasa 
had been organized in blocks for 6 years, Takipur for 3 years, Kantalgachi for 2 
years, Bodai, Kolsur, Gobindapur, and Panchkhela for | year, while no block had 
been set up in Betragar and Kurkuba. There was considerable variation in the pro- 
portion of farmers who became adopters in these villages. The actual percentages 
of farmers who adopted some practice were found to be: Joteram 82, Deasa 56, 
Takipur 42, Kantalgachi 82, Betragar 41, Kurkuba 56, Bodai 74, Kolsur 70, 
Panchkhela 64, and Gobindapur 36. 
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castes” and those who belonged to the “nonscheduled castes.” The 
Hindu society is divided into a large number of castes. The census 
report® gives a list of 646 castes of which 553 occur in West Bengal. 
Those castes which are socially backward are grouped under scheduled 
castes and receive special treatment from the state. The law does not 
recognize any difference between the scheduled and the nonscheduled 
castes except that members of the scheduled castes get educational and 
employment facilities which the others do not get. 

The number and percentage by occupational category is given in 
Table I. 


Table 7. Number and percentage of families in different 
occupational categories 


Occupational category No. 


Noncultivating owners 214 9.8 
999 45. 


366 16.8 


Landless laborers 469 21.4 
Miscellaneous 142 6 
Total 2190 100. 


Cultivating owners 


Sharecroppers 


In the villages studied there were 1,314 Hindus of whom 881 belonged 
to the nonscheduled castes and 433 to the scheduled castes. There were 
876 Muslim families, making a total of 2,190 families. 

In the analysis the nonscheduled Hindus and Muslims have been 
grouped together under category “nonscheduled.” In the social ranking 
Muslims have a position akin to that of Hindu cultivating classes. The 
Muslims and nonscheduled Hindus are both superior to the scheduled 
caste Hindus. It was considered important to find out whether the 
status differences as between scheduled castes and others made any 
difference in their adoption of new practices. 

FARMERS WHO ADOPT NEW PRACTICES 

In our analysis of those who adopt new practices, only two occupa- 
tional categories, cultivating owners and sharecroppers, have been 
considered. The noncultivating owner does not work the land himself 
and hence is not concerned with adoption. At the other extreme is the 
landless laborer who has been omitted since he is merely a wage earner. 
The other class not considered includes miscellaneous nonagricultural 
occupations. The total number included in the final sample for study 
was 1,365. 

*Census of India, 1951, “Tribes and Castes of West Bengal” (Delhi: Delhi Govern- 


ment Printing Press, 1951), p. 59. 
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The farmers were grouped on the basis of four separate characteris- 
tics: (1) land tenure, that is, whether cultivating owner or sharecropper, 
(2) caste, that is, whether nonscheduled or scheduled, (3) participation 
in community activities or lack of participation, and (4) literate or 
nonliterate. 

The farm families when so grouped are not uniformly distributed. 
Some groups are numerous while others are few. Thus among the cul- 
tivating owners there are very few scheduled castes. In fact, there are 
only 31 scheduled caste families among the cultivating owners. Among 
sharecroppers the number of scheduled castes is larger, the total num- 
ber being 129. Of these, there are three which are literate and 126 
which do not read and write. 

When groupings are made on the basis of the four characteristics, 
16 different categories emerge. Of these, six categories are infrequent.? 

There is a marked association between some of the characteristics. 
Thus land ownership, caste, literacy, and participation in community 
activities tend to cluster together. This then is the reason why the six 
groups listed above occur in such small numbers. All the six are sched- 
uled castes, and the other characteristics such as ownership of land and 
literacy are generally incompatible with it. 

The chi-square test were applied in order to find out whether the 
proportions of the farmers adopting new techniques differ significantly 
between cultivating owners and sharecroppers, ‘between scheduled and 
nonscheduled castes, between literates and nonliterates, and between 
participants and nonparticipants in community activities. 

Cultivating owners and sharecroppers: It appears from Table 2 that 
the adoption of a new practice does not depend much on whether a 
farmer belongs to the cultivating owner or sharecropper class, alone. 
However, the group having nonscheduled caste, nonparticipating, and 
nonliterate attributes is the largest, with sizeable frequencies in each 
cell of Table 3. And it is in this group that there is a slight tendency 
for a higher percentage of cultivating owners than sharecroppers to 
adopt new practices. 

Nonscheduled and scheduled castes: There is strong evidence that 
larger numbers of nonscheduled caste farmers adopt new techniques 
than farmers who are of the scheduled caste. Of the eight groups shown 
in Table 4, chi-square values are significant in all four groups which 
have frequencies large enough to test the association. 


"The infrequent categories of families are as follows: (1) cultivating owners: 
scheduled caste, participating in community activities, literate—2; (2) cultivating 
owners: scheduled caste, participating in community activities, nonliterate—5; (3) 
cultivating owners: scheduled caste, nonparticipating in community activities, lit- 
erate—3; (4) cultivating owners: scheduled caste, nonparticipating in community 
activities, nonliterate—2l; (5) sharecroppers: scheduled caste, participating in com- 
munity activities, literate—l; and (6) sharecroppers: scheduled caste, nonparticipating 
in community activities, literate—2. 
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Table 2. Chi-square test of significance of differences in adoption of 
practices as between cultivating owners and sharecroppers 








Caste status, ccmamunity participation, Chi-square 
and literacy value 


a) Nonscheduled, participating, literate . . . . , 1.18 
b) Nonscheduled, participating, nonliterate ... . 0.16 
c) Nonscheduled, nonparticipating, literate ... . 0.26 
d) Nonscheduled, nonparticipating, nonliterate . . . 2.80 
e) Scheduled, participating, literate ; ° 
f) Scheduled, participating, nonliterate ..... . 1.40 
g) Scheduled, nonparticipating, literate ° 
h) Scheduled, nonparticipating, nonliterate .. . 0.01 





*Sample too small; all other values not significant. 


Table 3. Number of cultivating owners and sharecroppers adopting 
and not adopting new practices 


Number Number not 
Owners and sharecroppers adopting adopting Total 
practice practice 
Cultivating owners 
Sharecroppers 


Total . 281 


X* value = 2.8; significance at 5% level = 3.84; at the 1% level = 6.64. 


As pointed out earlier the scheduled castes are backward and tend 
to be landless and nonliterate. The number of farmers in the classes 
a,c, and g, under scheduled caste, was therefore small. Additional evi- 
dence to support the contention that scheduled castes are different from 
nonscheduled castes may be inferred from the adoption index.* The 
average values of adoption index for nonscheduled caste farmers are 
found significantly different from those of scheduled caste farmers 
insofar as differences can be judged from the comparison of these 
averages with their standard errors. 

*The adoption index is the number of practices adopted. For example, if a farmer 


uses only departmental seeds, then his adoption index is 1, if he also takes fertilizers 
in addition, his adoption index is 2, and so on. 
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Table 4. Chi-square test of significance of differences in adoption of 


practices as between nonscheduled and scheduled castes 


Ownership status, community participation Chi-square 


and literacy value 


Cultivating owner, participating, literate 
Cultivating owner, participating, nonliterate 
Cultivating owner, nonparticipating, literate 
Cultivating owner, nonparticipating, nonliterate 
Sharecropper, participating, literate 
Sharecropper, participating, nonliterate . 
Sharecropper, nonparticipating, literate 


Sharecropper, nonparticipating, nonliterate 


*Sample too small; all other values significant. 


Table 5. Chi-square test of significance of differences in adoption of 
practices as between literates and nonliterates 
Ownership status, caste status, and Chi-square 


community participation value 


a) 0.580 


( 
b) Cultivating owner, nonscheduled, nonparticipating . 48.800 
( 


‘ultivating owner, nonscheduled, participating 


* 


c) Cultivating owner, scheduled, participating 


d) Cultivating owner, scheduled, nonparticipating ” 

e) Sharecropper, nonscheduled, participating . . 0.005 
f) Sharecropper, nonscheduled, nonparticipating 9.800 
g) Sharecropper, scheduled, participating 


h) Sharecropper, scheduled, nonparticipating 


*Sample too small; (b) and (f) significant. 


Literates and nonliterates: Here also the number of scheduled caste 
among cultivating owners is very small, particularly for the literate 
group. Also there are few literates among the scheduled caste share- 
croppers. In Table 5, of the four groups a, 0, e, and f which have fre- 
quencies large enough for tests of association, the groups 6 and f only 
have significant chi-square values. The only difference between a and b 
and between e and f is that groups a and e participate in community 
activities, which b and f do not. Thus, it appears that literacy has a 
positive effect on the percentage of farmers adopting new practices only 
when they do not participate in community activities as well. 

The average value of adoption index of the literate in group b is 
found to be 1.38 with a standard error of 0.067 as against 0.759 for the 
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nonliterate with a standard error of 0.045. The value of ¢ thus works 
out to be 7.69. This value is significant as can be seen from the proba- 
bility integral of a normal variate. Difference in the average value of 
the adoption index between literate and nonliterate in group f is also 
found to be statistically significant. 

Participants and nonparticipants in community activities: As before, 
the small number of scheduled castes among cultivating owners is too 
small to test in the two-way tables for the groups c and d. The same is 
true of group g because there are very few literate scheduled caste share- 
croppers. However, nonliterate scheduled caste sharecroppers partici- 
pate in community activities in appreciable numbers. We have there- 
fore five groups to which the chi-square test of association has been 
applied. 


e 6. Chi-square test of significance of differences in adoption of 
practices as between participation and nonparticipation 
in community activities 


Chi-square 


Ownership status, caste status and literacy value 


‘ultivating owner, nonscheduled, literate 9.20 


‘ultivating owner, nonscheduled, nonliterate 27.20 


‘ultivating owner, scheduled, literate * 


Cultivating owner, scheduled, nonliterate . 
Sharecropper, nonscheduled, literate 
Sharecropper, nonscheduled, nonliterate 

g) Sharecropper, scheduled, literate 


h) Sharecropper, scheduled, nonliterate 


*Sample too small; (a), (b), (f), and (h) significant. 


The results of the chi-square test given in Jable 6 show that in the 
five groups a, b, 2, f, and A there is a significant increase in the per- 
centage of farmers adopting new practices, associated with participation 
in community activities provided they are nonliterate; if they are lit- 
erate as in group a and e, participation in community activity has given 
significant increase in the percentage of people adopting new practice 
among the nonscheduled cultivating owners only, that is, group a. 

Barring the group a as an exception we may combine the results of 
Tables 5 and 6 and conclude that there is a difference in the percentage 
of farmers adopting between literate and nonliterate farmers only 
among those who do not participate in community activities. Further, 
there is similar difference between those participating and those not 
participating in community activities only among those who are 
nonliterate. 





BOND L. BIBLE, FRANCENA L. NOLAN, 
and EMORY J. BROWN 


Consensus on Role Definition of the 


County Extension Executive 


Committee Member 


This paper analyzes the perceptions of county executive committee mem- 
bers and county extension agents as to role expectations of county executive 
committee members in eight Pennsylvania counties. It also attempts to deter- 
mine role-learning opportunities associated with role definition consensus 
and satisfaction among committeemen. Extension agents expected committee 
members to assume more responsibility than the members wanted in planning 
and executing the program. Committee members generally wanted more 
responsibility than the agents defined for them in establishing administrative 
policies and evaluating the program. Relatively high consensus was found 
for only one-third of the 32 role expectation items. Access to several role- 
learning opportunities was associated with agreement among committeemen 
on their role definition and also with satisfaction with the functioning of their 
committee. 

Bond L. Bible is an extension rural sociologist at the Ohio State University; 
Francena L. Nolan and Emory J. Brown are associate professor and professor 
of rural sociology at the Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.* 


THE Cooperative Extension Service at the county level operates 
through a local sponsoring body. In Pennsylvania the legally consti- 
tuted local sponsoring group is called the county agricultural extension 
association. An executive committee of this association, composed of 
the elected officers and selected members, is officially responsible for 
directing the work of the association. 

County extension agents rely on the co-operation and guidance of 
their executive committees in the development and operation of county 


*journal Series Paper No. 2499, Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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programs. Nevertheless, agegits have expressed concern with respect to 
the role definition and the role performance of executive committee 
members. There are indications that the present functioning of com- 
mittee members is not reaching its full potential. 

The specific objectives of this paper are: (1) to determine the role 
definition of the executive committee member as seen by committeemen 
and extension agents, (2) to examine the degree of consensus between 
these two sets of role definers, (3) to determine role-learning opportuni- 
ties associated with consensus on role definition and with satisfaction 
among committeemen. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


The role concept refers to an organized pattern of expectations 
regarding behavior applied to an incumbent of a particular position.! 
The application of role theory to the study of various positions has 
been used increasingly in recent years to gain an understanding of 
organizational structure and function. Role theory was used to study 
the role of the school superintendent and school board,? the county 
agricultural executive committee,’ the extension specialist, and the 
county extension agent.® 

Wilkening studied consensus on role definition of the county agent 
as defined by agents and the local sponsoring committee and found 
general agreement in the area of program planning but not in the area 
of administration of the extension department in the county.® 

Roles may be learned through indoctrination, observation, and inter- 
action. The requirements of many roles are so crucial that specific 
training programs must be undertaken to instruct new members in 
their roles. For certain other roles, like that of the executive committee 
member, extensive training is not generally given. 

Major responsibility for defining and communicating role expecta- 
tions of executive committee members must be assumed by the county 
agricultural agent and his staff. The role of the committee member is 
part-time and limited, and thus may create less concern to him than 


*Theodore M. Newcomb, “Sociology and Psychology,” in J. Gillin, ed., For a 
Science of Social Man, (New York: Macmillan, 1954), pp. 248-249. 

*Neal Gross, Ward Mason, and Alexander icEachern, Explorations in Role 
Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency Role (New York: Wiley, 1958). 

‘John Fenley, “Role Expectations of the County Agricultural Executive Commit- 
teemen in the New York Extension Service,” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1958). 

‘Emory J. Brown and Albert Deekens, “Role of the Extension Subject-Matter 
Specialist,” Rural Sociology, XXIII (1958), 263-276. 

SE. A. Wilkening, The County Agent in Wisconsin (Univ. of Wisconsin Res. Bull. 
203; Madison, 1957), p. 4. See also Wilkening, “Consensus of Role Definition of 
County Extension Agents between the Agents and Local Sponsoring Committee 
Members,” Rural Sociology, XXIII (1958), 184-197. 

*Ibid., p. 197. 
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does, for example, his occupational role. However, job instruction and 
contact with the extension service should provide experiences for the 
committee member which would make him more aware of his role 
requirements. Therefore, one would expect that executive committee 
members who had more opportunities for role learning, such as job 
instruction and increased contacts with the extension service, would 
have greater agreement on role definition than would members with 
fewer opportunities. In addition, access to role-learning opportunities, 
and its subsequent effect on role performance, may also promote satis- 
faction among committee members with the functioning of the 
committee. 
METHOD 


During July and August, 1958, data were obtained by means of per- 
sonal interview with 170 executive committee members and 32 exten- 
sion agents in eight Pennsylvania counties. Two counties were selected 
from each of four administrative regions in the state. Counties were 
chosen to provide a representative range of the following character- 
istics: (1) tenure of extension agents and executive committee members, 
(2) size of executive committee, (3) county appropriations to exten- 
sion, (4) number of farms in county and farm incomes, and (5) degree 
of urbanization. 

Executive committee members and extension agents were the role 
definers considered. Role definition was assessed from responses to 32 
performance items, describing activities which committeemen may or 
may not be expected to engage. Response alternatives were: (1) 
definitely should be obligated, (2) should be obligated, (3) may or may 
not be obligated, (4) should not be obligated, and (5) definitely should 
not be obligated. Satisfaction was measured by 15 items dealing with 
the way the executive committee functions. Response categories were 
scored as follows: (1) very well satisfied, (2) pretty well satisfied, (3) not 
so well satisfied, and (4) not at all satisfied. Mean satisfaction scores 
were computed for various groupings of committee members. 

Consensus on role definition between executive committee member 
and extension agent responses was tested by chi-square.? Consensus on 
role definition within the executive committee sample and within the 
extension agent sample was measured by the variance of item responses 
within each grouping. An unclear role definition was indicated when 
the variance was high within one or both samples. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Role segments: In studying a particular role it is helpful to have 


"In cases where the expected frequencies were too small in a 2 X 2 table, the 
Fisher exact probability test was used; see Merle W. Tate and R. C. Clelland, 
Non-parametric and Short-cut Statistics (Danville, Ill: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, 1957). 
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some way of organizing or differentiating among the role expectations. 
Related role ex pectations were ¢ ategorized into role segments of admin- 
istrative functions, extension programming functions, committee rela- 
tionships, and committee maintenance’ (Table 1). Italicized items have 
high consensus between and among the two sets of role definers.® 

Administrative functions: Committeemen and agents had high con- 
sensus on role definition for two items pertaining to administration, 
(1) overseeing the operation of the committee and (2) checking officer 
performances. They differed in their role definition for committeemen 
for attendance at other agricultural agency meetings and for concern 
with administrative details of the extension office. Committee responses 
indicated an unclear definition for the latter item. For both items agents 
expressed much less obligation than committeemen did for such per- 
formances. Committee members lacked agreement among themselves 
in accepting responsibility in local financing and calling special 
meetings. 

Extension programming functions: At least seven out of ten role 
definers stated that the five items included in program planning were 
a part of the committeemen’s role. There was high consensus for two 
items, (1) initiation of ideas at committee meetings, and (2) securing 
local information for committee. 

Agents and committee members differed in defining responsibilities 
for committeemen for two items in program execution: (1) assistance 
in determining teaching methods, and (2) securing location for demon- 
strations. Most respondents felt the first item was not a committeeman’s 
role obligation, although more agents than committeemen thought it 
was. There was less agreement among committee members than among 
agents in expecting committeemen to publicize extension meetings and 
officially to represent extension. 

Both agents and committeemen stated that committee members were 
obligated to evaluate the program and to discuss it with others. How- 
ever, in regard to regular program evaluation at every executive com- 
mittee meeting, two-thirds of the committee perceived this as an obliga- 
tion compared with only ene-third of the agents. This finding is sup- 
ported in another phase of the study not reported here where half of 
the committeemen indicated that they should be entirely responsible 
for program evaluation whereas agents said it should be a joint 
responsibility.!° 

“These role segments were characterized according to operational distinctions 
made in the Cooperative Extension Service as well as in other research studies. 

‘Items designated as high consensus had no significant difference between com- 
mittee members’ and agents’ responses and a variance below the median for both 
committee member and agent response distributions (.605). 

Bond L. Bible and Francena L. Nolan, The Role of The Executive Committee 
Member in the County Extension Organization in Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania State 
University Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 665; University Park, 1960), p. 15. 
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Table 1. Expectations for executive committee member performances 








% saying “definitely 
should” or “should” Variance for * 
be obligated item among 


Expectation items —— —_ —_—————— 
Com- Exten- Com- Exten- 
mittee sion mittee sion 

members agents members agents 
(N=170) (N=32) 


Administrative functions: 
1. Meet with county commissioners to 
secure local funds 
. See that executive committee assumes its 
responsibility t 
3. Consider administrative details of ex- 
tension office 
. Initiate calling of a special meeting 
. Attend meetings of other county agri- 
cultural agencies 
. Insist that committee officers perform their 
duties 
Extension programming functions: 
A. Program planning 
7. Help plan yearly program 
8. Initiate ideas for committee 
9. Secure local information 
10. Present reports regularly at commit- 
tee meetings 
11. Consider program planning at all 
committee meetings 
B. Program execution 
12. Assist in determining teaching meth- 
ods to be used by agents 
13. Help secure location for extension 
demonstrations 
14. Publicize extension meetings 
15. Officially represent extension 
C. Program evaluation 
16. Evaluate extension program 
17. Discuss adequacy of extension program 
with others 
18. Evaluate extension program at every 
committee meeting 
Committee relationships: 
A. Committee-agent 
19. Have quite a few social contacts with 


agents 
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Table 7 (continued). Expectations for executive 
member performances 





% saying “‘definitely 
should” or “‘should” Variance for* 
be obligated item among 
Expectation items a 
Com- Exten- Com- Exten- 
mittee sion mittee sion 
members agents members agents 
(N=170) (N=32) 
20. Use suggestions of agents in commit- 
tee meetings 93 72§ 
Tell agent when something is done poorly 95 91 
2. Make suggestions in line with agents’ 
thinking 40 16f 
. Compliment an agent for good job 99 84§ 
. Be concerned with the personal life of 
agents 19 
5. Make suggestions on what agents 
should do 
26. Discuss personal problems during 
committee sessions 
B. Committee-people 
27. Represent all people interested in the ex- 
tension program 
28. Visit farmers to learn their problems 
29. Act as local community leader 
Committee maintenance: 
0. Attend all committee meetings 
31. Participate actively in committee meetings .244 
32. Become thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of extension program 88 94 558 





*Variance for item responses computed on five point range from | (definitely 
should) to 5 (definitely should not). 

7Italicized items had high consensus on role definition between and among the 
two sets of role definers. 

{Difference between committee members’ and agents’ responses significant at .01 
level (chi-square). For testing ( response categories were: should (combined definitely 
should and should); should not (combined definitely should not and should not); 
and may or may not. 

§Significant at .01 level (using Fisher exact-probability test). For these items should 
not and may or may not categories were combined. 


Committee relationships: More than 80 per cent of the role definers 
stated that committeemen had no obligation for such particularistic 
role expectations as concern with the personal life of agents and dis- 
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cussion of personal problems at meetings. However, committee mem- 
bers perceived greater obligation to follow the agents’ thinking and to 
have quite a few social €ontacts with agents than the agents did them- 
selves. There was much disagreement among committee members and 
among agents for some items. This was indicated by variance scores 
considerably higher than the median (.605) for both committee and 
agent response distributions. 

There was high consensus for only two of the eleven items in com- 
mittee relationships, (1) tell an agent when something is done poorly, 
and (2) represent all people interested in extension. 

In general the agents’ perception implied greater autonomy for com- 
mittee members’ than the members assumed themselves. This pattern 
of responses accounted for the low consensus on role definition between 
the two sets of role definers on six of the eleven items. 

Committee maintenance: Certain responsibilities must be assumed 
for effective and continued functioning of any organized group such 
as the executive committee. Among these are responsibilities for attend- 
ance and participation in meetings. There was high consensus for three 
items: (1) attend all committee meetings, (2) be active participator in 
meetings, and (3) become familiar with all phases of the extension 
program, agriculture, home economics, and 4-H. 

Summarization of role definition consensus: There was a significant 
difference between committee member and agent responses for 11 of 
the 32 role expectation items. On another 11 items consensus was low 
either within both committee member and agent samples or in one of 
the samples. Thus there were only 10 items, less than a third of the 
total, where consensus on role definition was high between and among 
the two sets of role definers. 

Role-learning opportunities: Executive committee members who had 
more opportunities to learn their role expectations may be expected 
to have greater agreement on role definition than members without 
such opportunities. 

About 40 per cent of the committeemen indicated they had received 
instruction for their job either at executive committee meetings, by 
letter or personal visit from extension agent, or by attendance at dis- 
trict instructional meetings. Those who received job instruction had a 
greater degree of consensus on role expectations than committeemen 
without job instruction (Table 2). 

Opportunities for increased participation for committee members 
were indicated by: (1) tenure on executive committee, (2) association 
with extension, (3) perceived degree of participation in executive com- 
mittee meetings, and (4) experience as committee president. Members 
with access to these opportunities for increased participation agreed 
more on their role definition than members without such experiences. 

Agreement on role definition was greater among the men than among 
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Table 2. Relationship of role-learning opportunities to consensus on 32 


role definition items among executive committee members 


% of 32* 
No. of 170 items which 
committee had higher 
members consensus Significancet 
Role-learning opportunity with role- among of excess 
learning members over 50% 
opportunity with role- 
learning 


opportunity 


Received job instruction ‘ .001 


Tenure on committee 
(5 or more yrs.) 
Association with extension 
(5 or more yrs.) 
Participation in meetings 
(active) 
Committee presidents (1958) 
Sex—male members 
Understanding of job 
(self-perception—high) 01 
Membership in 5 or more 
other organizations 68 86 .001 
*Higher consensus was measured by the smaller variance of the two response 
distributions for an item, either among committeemen with the role-learning oppor- 


tunity or those without the role-learning opportunity. 
+Using two-tailed Wilcoxon signed-rank test. 


the women of the executive committee. County extension and executive 
committee staffs generally have a majority of male members. Officers 
of the committee, with the exception of the secretary, were men. Thus 
in the operation of the county extension service male members had 
access to facilities which placed them closer to the system. They had 
more opportunity to exercise leadership as well as to interact with the 
county agent. 

Role mastery is largely a process of attaining competence in percep- 
tion and performance. It seemed that members who said they under- 
stood their job well were able to assess their job responsibilities with 
greater agreement in defining their role expectations. Forty per cent 
of the committeemen held membership in five or more organizations 
outside the county extension service. Committee members who 
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belonged to five or more other organizations achieved a higher degree 
of role definition consensus than members with fewer organizational 
memberships. 

Opportunities for role learning related to satisfaction with commit- 
tee performances: Because access to role-learning opportunities was 
associated with agreement on role expectations among committeemen, 
it would seem that the more opportunities committee members had to 
learn their role, the more satisfaction they would have with the 
functioning of the committee."! 

The prediction was supported. Committee members who were better 
satisfied with the functioning of the executive committee were: (1) 
those who had received instructions about their job, (2) those with 
longer tenure on the committee, (3) those who had longer association 
with the Extension Service, (4) those whose perceived degree of partici- 
pation in meetings was high, (5) those who had served as an officer, (6) 
the men on the committee as opposed to women, (7) those who said 
they had an understanding of what their job was, and (8) those who 
felt they were familiar with the constitution, as is shown in Table 3. 
Committee members with five or more organizational memberships 
were less satisfied with committee member performances than those 
with fewer affiliations. Perhaps their evaluation standards were higher 
as a result of wider organizational experience. 


SUMMARY 


In general, most executive committee members and extension agents 
felt that executive committee members should assist with all areas of 
extension program development and functioning of the organization, 
i.e., local policy making, program planning, program execution, and 
program evaluation. However, extension agents expected committee 
members to assume more responsibility than the members wanted in 
planning and executing the program. Committee members generally 
wanted more responsibility than the agents defined for them in estab- 
lishing administrative policies and evaluating the program. They 
tended to emphasize their control function rather than their planning 
function. In the area of committee-agent relationships committee mem- 
bers indicated greater dependency upon the leadership of extension 
agents than the latter group would like them to have. 

Findings from this study indicate there was a lack of clarity in role 
definition among and between executive committee members and 
extension agents for a number of role expectations applicable to the 
executive committee member position. Relatively high consensus was 

"Gross found a positive relation between consensus on role definition among 


school board members and satisfaction with their participation in the group. See 
Neal Gross et al., op. cit., pp. 213-214. 
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Table 3. Mean satisfaction scores of committee members categorized 


according to role learning opportunities 


No. of Mean 
Role-learning opportunity * committee satisfaction 
members __ scoresT 








Received job instruction 26.4} 
No job instruction 28.0 


Committee tenure—5 yrs. or more 26. 


Less than 5 yrs. tenure 28. 


Association with extension—5 yrs. or more 


Less than 5 yrs. association 


Participation in meetings—high 


Participation in meetings—low 


Committee officers (1958) 


Other committee members 


Male members 


Female members 


Job understanding—high 


Job understanding—low 


(a) Familiar with constitution 
(6) Not familiar with constitution 28. 


9. (a) Organizational memberships—5 or more 68 28.2 
101 26.7 


(6) Less than 5 memberships 


*Item (a) in each case describes access to or possession of role-learning opportunity 
by executive committee members. 

+See methodology section. 

tFor eight of the above nine items committee members with role-learning oppor 
tunities had lower scores (greater satisfaction) than members without such oppor 
tunities. This relationship was significant at .01 level using the two-tailed Wilcoxon 
signed-rank test. 

§The number of committee members does not always total 170 because of 
incomplete data. 
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found for only one-third of the role expectation items. It appeared that 
neither committee members nor extension agents had well-defined 
expectations for committee members’ behavior in certain role 
performances. 

Access to several role-learning opportunities was associated with 
agreement among committeemen on their role definition and also with 
satisfaction with the functioning of their committee. Opportunities for 
role-learning included job instruction, provision for continued observa- 
tion, and interaction on the executive committee and within the county 
extension organization, as well as other organizational experience. 

Implications for the Cooperative Extension Service suggest the 
importance of agreement on role definition and the desirability of pro- 
viding adequate training for role acquisition by executive committee 
members as well as by extension agents. 





JOHN S. HOLIK and 
V. WAYNE LANE 


A Community Development 


Contest as a Catalytic Agent 


in Social Action 


[his paper describes an attempt to use a theoretical framework of social 
action to analyze and describe how a small community in the Lead Belt of 
Missouri acquired fire protection through volunteer group effort. The analysis 
showed that a theoretical social action model is a useful tool for studying the 
group processes involved in community development. The results indicate 
that a community development contest acts as a catalytic agent in stimulating 
volunteer group efforts toward the improvement of physical facilities in a 
community. 

John S. Holik is an assistant professor in the Department of Rural Sociol- 
ogy, University of Missouri, and V. Wayne Lane is a graduate assistant in the 
Department of Rural Sociology, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri.* 


GREEN AND MAYO state that community research should focus its 
attention “on action per se rather than the structure which gave its 
birth.”! They further state that this would permit the researcher to 
predict group action in the community. To this end they developed a 
frame of reference for studying social action. Others have done the 
same. During the past several years the Subcommittee on Social Action 
of the North Central Rural Sociological Committee, sponsored by the 


*Journal Series No. 2046 of the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, pub- 
lished here with the approval of the Director; a paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Rural Sociological Society, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, August, 
1959, and revised November 5, 1959. 

‘lames W. Green and Selz C. Mayo, “A Framework for Research in the Action of 
Community Groups,” Social Forces, XX XI (1953), 320-327. 
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Farm Foundation, has reviewed the numerous proposals on ways and 
means of studying social action. This review has resulted in a paper by 
Beal and Capener summarizing the subcommittee’s theoretical frame 
of reference.” 

The primary objective of this paper is to describe systematically and 
analyze a case of voluntary social action using the analytical framework 
proposed by the subcommittee. The second: ary objective is to analyze 
the role of a community development contest in stimulating a series 
of community improvements in a small town. The authors feel that this 
type of analysis will be helpful to people doing either research or action 
in community development, because it focuses attention on the prin- 
ciples of social action which may be applied in other situations. The 
numerous reports of success stories in community development seldom 
focus attention on these principles; thus they are of little aid to action 
people in other situations. 

This paper had its inception about a year ago when Union Electric 
Company made available to the Department of Rural Sociology all of 
the reports they had on file from about 200 communities that had pre- 
viously participated in Planned Progress. Availability of these reports 
made it possible to study the processes, techniques, and methods used 
by small communities when they participated in a power company 
community development contest (“Planned Progress’’).* Since one of 
the authors had been actively engaged in the NCR Subcommittee on 
Social Action, it was his desire to undertake an analysis of these reports, 
using the subcommittee’s theoretical model of social action. This paper 


is a product of these efforts. 


THE COMMUNITY 

Leadtown* is an unincorporated community in central Missouri. The 
community has no organized government of its own. Being unincor- 
porated, it must depend upon the county government for roads, streets, 
and all other governmental services. Any action taken by the people 
of the town must be entirely voluntary and without the support of any 
local recognized authority. 

The community has a population of about 1600 people which repre- 
sents approximately 500 homes. Of these 500 homes, 27 per cent are 
headed by retired miners or widows pensioned by a lead company, the 
sole industry of the community. The employed segment of the popu- 


*George Beal and Harold R. Capener, “A Social Action Model,” paper presented 
at Rural Sociological Society meeting, Pullman, Washington, August, 1958. 

‘For a description of “Planned Progress’’ see John S. Holik, A Power Company 
Sponsored Community Development Contest, (Missouri Agr. Exp. Sta. Jour. Series 
No. 1868; Columbia, 1958). 

‘This is a pseudonym for the community. 
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lation work in the lead mines surrounding the town. The town was 
originally a creation of the lead company. Thus the people have been 
hesitant to initiate any voluntary improvements and have looked to 
the mine officials for leadership. 

Briefly, this it what happened in Leadtown. The community was 
startled into an acute awareness of the need for fire protection when 
their school building was destroyed by fire in 1946. Continued discus- 
sion of this need was periodically rekindled by fire losses within the 
town and neighboring towns for the next five years. During the summer 
of 1951 the business men in town sponsored two highly successful pic- 
nics. The proceeds from the picnics, which were $4800, were earmarked 
for fire protection equipment. For the next two years nothing but dis- 
cussions among the people ensued. “In order to set up a fire depart- 
ment the community needed more money and required a responsible 
organization. One group wanted to incorporate the town and let the 
incorporated city maintain the fire department; another group strongly 
opposed incorporation.” They were opposed to incorporation because 
of the attendant city tax system, which would place a burden on a large 
number of widows and widowers on lead company pensions. Thus, the 
fire losses continued, and the $4800 remained untouched in a special 


fire truck fund. 
In September 1952 the Electric Power Company entered the com- 
munity with the student phase of its community development program. 


As a result, the high school students prepared a report stating that the 
town needed four major improvements: a better park, a fire truck, 
better streets and traffic system, and beautification of residential areas. 

A copy of the high school — was given to the adults of the com- 
munity on February 5, 1953, a community-wide meeting. At this 
meeting the Electric ascent representatives described the Com- 
munity Development Contest (Planned Progress) which they were spon- 
soring. They also showed a movie entitled “The Story of Two Towns.” 
A chairman and secretary were elected at this meeting to conduct 
another meeting at which time a discussion was made on entering the 
Planned Progress Program. The community decided to enter the pro- 
gram at its next meeting, and to acquire fire protection, better recre- 
ational facilities, improved streets, and a more beautiful residential 
area within the next three years, as a part of their Planned Progress 
efforts. 

Since the focus of this paper is to describe and analyze Leadtown 
activities in Planned Progress in terms of the theoretical action model, 
their activities will be presented in a two-column form in order to 
achieve clarity. The left-hand column will contain the theoretical 
analysis, while the right-hand column will be the description of 
community activities. 
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THE ANALYTICAL DESCRIPTION OF SOCIAL 
ACTION IN LEADTOWN 


Theoretical Description 
I. Existing Social Systems 
These systems were not deline- 
ated by anyone in Leadtown dur- 
ing the social action process. 


Il. Prior Social Situation 
Traditional—unplanned 


Description of Activities 

I. The social action took place in 
an unincorporated community, 
where the social sub-systeras were 
the following: the lead company, 
the businessmen’s association, sev- 
eral church groups and a women’s 
auxiliary, besides the existing in- 
formal social groups. 


II. Leadtown throughout its his- 
tory had been dependent upon 
the Lead Company officials for 
practically all community services 
and improvements. Thus the resi- 
dents were hesitant to initiate any 
improvement programs on their 
own. Although there was hesitan- 
cy on the part of the people to 
initiate action for community im- 
provement, the businessmen’s as- 
sociation had felt bold enough to 
launch a fund-raising program for 
fire protection by sponsoring two 
picnics. Their efforts were finan- 
cially successful, but socially re- 
sulted in a situation where the 
members of the community were 
divided among themselves. The 
people in the community could 
not agree on the procedure for de- 
veloping a responsible organiza- 
tion to operate a fire protection 
unit. Thus, at the beginning of 
the social action described here, 
there was a social atmosphere of 
apathy and avoidance of orga- 
nized group efforts toward com- 
munity improvement. 
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Ill. Inception 
Idea of voluntary group action 


for community improvements in- 
troduced from outside. 


IV. Initiation of Limited Action 
1, 2, 3. Introduction of the idea 
of community activities through 
Planned Progress program to the 
general social system (Leadtown 
community). This represents the 
convergence of interest. That is, 
the desire on the part of those 
present to participate in Planned 
Progress, and the desire to im- 
prove their community, converged 
at this point. 


4. Represents the establishment 
of an initiation set. 


Further Convergence of Inter- 
est and Limited Legitimation 
Initial evaluation of the com- 
munity needs and the conver- 
gence of four interest areas. 


Decision of the people present 
to form Planned Progress or- 
ganization for initiating group 
action. This represents the first 
step of the legitimation of the 
Planned Progress group. 
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III. Power Company contacted 
several people in Leadtown to in- 
terest them in Planned Progress. 
They agreed to call a public meet- 
ing sO company representatives 
could introduce Planned Progress 
to the community. 


IV. Public Meeting (1) February 
5, 1954 
Power company representatives 
explained community develop- 
ment contest and showed a film 
on community development. 
People discussed community 
improvement through volun- 
tary group action in Planned 
Progress. 
Decided to meet again to dis- 
cuss participation in Planned 
Progress. 
Established 
work for a 
Council. 
A. Elected officers 


(temporary) 


frame- 


Progress 


temporary 
Planned 


Public Meeting (2) February 
16, 1954 . 
People discussed with the 
adults’ knowledge of the situ- 
ation and the high school sur- 
vey, need for: 

A. Park improvement 

B. Fire truck 

C. Improvement of traffic 

conditions 

D. Residential beautification 
Decided that participation in 
Planned Progress created an 
opportunity for group action 
on community problems and 
an opportunity to win Power 
Company Community Devel- 
opment Contest award. 
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Planning and action 

A. Means selected for ex- 
ploration of ev.isting and prior 
social situations. 


Decision by the relevant social 
system (those present at the 
meeting) to act; that is, to or- 
ganize a permanent initiating 
set for the community improve- 
ment as was indicated. 

A. Action 

B. Establishment of a 

fusion set. 


dif- 


Mobilization and organization 
of resources for initiating com- 
munity improvement activities. 


Evaluation of prior social situ- 
ation. 


Formalization and acceptance 
of goals by the relevant social 
system (Planned Progress Coun- 
cil). 


Decision on means to carry out 
action. 


3. 
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Decided to investigate these 
needs. 

A. Appointed temporary in- 
vestigation committees to ex- 
plore the feasibility of action 
on these needs. 

Decided to organize for Plan- 
ned Progress at next public 
meeting. 

A. Elected temporary nomi- 
nating committee. 

B. Elected a permanent pub- 


licity committee. 


VI. Public Meeting (3) March 2, 


4. 


1954 


. Established a permanent frame- 


work for a Planned Progress 
Council. 

A. Elected officers (perma- 
nent) from Nominating Com- 
mittee’s slate of candidates. 
Temporary investigation com- 
mittees reported to Planned 
Progress Council. Council dis- 
cussed the reports. 

Decided on five projects for 
Planned Progress Council ac- 
tivities: 

A. Secure fire truck 

B. Improve park 

C. Develop recreational fa- 

cilities 

D. Improve street and traf- 

fic conditions 

E. Beautify residential areas. 
Elected a permanent Nominat- 
ing Committee to submit 
names for an action committee 
for each of the five improve- 
ment projects. Set the date of 
next meeting for the election 
of these committees. 
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VIL. 


Further legitimizing action to 
justify Planned Progress Coun- 
cil activities. 


Mobilization and organization 
of resources for action. This 
also constituted the creation of 
an initiating set for second 
cycle for social action. 

Decision on the means to carry 
on action. This meeting also 
constituted the creation of the 
general over-all execution sets, 
which in turn constituted the 
initiation of the execution 
phase of community action. 
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VII. Public Meeting (4) March 


17, 1954 
Power Company _representa- 
tives again showed film on 
community development for 
the benefit of those not present 
at the first public meeting. 
Elected members for the proj- 
ect committees. 

A. Meeting recessed to allow 
committees to organize. 


Discussion of the plan for ac- 
tion. 

A. Council decided that each 
action committee should plan 
and initiate its own project. 


The action described and analyzed to this point constitutes the first 


cycle of the social action process, which resulted in the establishment of 
a new relevant social system (Planned Progress Council). This new 
social system defined its charter as being that of the sponsoring agency 
for the purposes of initiating and executing voluntary group efforts in 


securing unmet community needs. 
The scope of this paper is too limited to analyze and describe in 


detail the social action processes which culminated in the completion 
of the Planned Progress Council's charter. Only the processes involved 
in securing fire protection in Leadtown will be described and analyzed 
in this paper. 


VIII. Social Action Cycle (Step 2) 


l. 


Definition of problem and 
needs to execute action. 

A. The committee organizes 
itself for action. This repre- 
sents a decision by the commit- 
tee to create four initiation sets 
to meet the needs of action for 
the different phases of the 
problem. 


VILL. 


March 24, Fire Protection Com- 
mittee met to discuss project. 
A. They decided to divide 
themselves into subcommittees 
for: 
Fire Dept. organization and 
operating procedure. 
Fire truck and equipment 
costs. 
Building plan and costs. 
Building sites. 
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Meeting of the initiating set 
No. 2. 

A. Evaluation of the alter- 
native means to be used to 
carry out the action for the 
different phases of the prob- 
lem. 

B. Preparation of a state- 


ment defining the different 


phases of the problem and sug- 
gesting possible solution for 


each phase. 


IX. Legitimation. 


9 


Presentation of statement by 
initiating sets. 

A. Statement of resources 
needed and the procedures to 
be followed for the execution 


of action. 


Evaluation by the relevant so- 
cial system of the initiating sets 
-reports and recommendation. 
Decision to continue action. 
This represents legitimation by 
the relevant social system of 
the recommended 
for action. 

A. Decision by the relevant 
social system on means to carry 
out action. 

Decision by the relevant social 
system for further evaluation. 


pre cedure 
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March 30, The Fire Protection 
Committee met. 

A. Subcommittee reports 
were heard and discussed. 

B. A report was formulated 
for presentation to the Planned 
Progress Council. 


IX. Planned Progress Meeting— 


Public Meeting (5) April 14, 

1954 
Project committee reported to 
Council on progress made. 

A. The report included es- 
timated cost of equipment, 
buildings, and maintenance of 
department, and recon mended 
an organizational procedure. 
The recommended procedure 
was that Leadtown form a 
legally incorporated, nonprofit 
fire association by selling $5 
memberships to residents. 
Council discussed fire protec- 
tion committee report and rec- 
ommendations. 

Council voted to proceed along 
the recommended lines of ac- 
tion. 

A. The committee was in- 
structed to draw up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for a com- 
munity fire association. 


The Planned Progress Council 
decided that they would act on 
the constitution at their next 
regular meeting. 
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X. Execution Phase 1 of Fire 


Protection Project 
Action of execution set. 


Evaluation by the relevant so- 
cial system. 

A. Approved by the relevant 

social system of the organiza- 
tion structure for further social 
action. 
Execution of action by the gen- 
eral relevant social system cre- 
ating a new relevant social sys- 
tem for initiating and execut- 
ing further action. 


XI. Initiation Phase 2 for Fire 


l. 


Protection 


Evaluation of the results of 
prior social action. 
Delineation of the prior social 
situation relevant to further 
action for securing fire protec- 
tion. 

Creation of an execution set 
to carry out action for legal in- 
corporation. 
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X. Action 


l. 


April 16, committee met to dis- 
cuss and formulate a constitu- 
tion. 

Constitution and by-laws were 
presented to Planned Progress 
meeting for discussion and ap- 
proval on April 21. 

A. Council voted to accept 
constitution and by-laws. 
Nominating Committee sub- 
mitted a slate of candidates for 
offices of fire association to the 
Council. 

A. The slate of officers were 
elected by the Council. 


XI. 


Planned Progress Council ad- 


journed its meeting. The new fire 
association president immediately 
called to order the people present 
for the first official meeting of the 
new organization. 


The group reviewed work done 
up to this point in securing fire 
protection. 

Discussion ensued on work re- 
maining to be done to make 
fire protection a reality. 

A committee was named to pro- 
ceed with details for legal in- 
corporation of the association 
for fire protection. 


Because of the limited scope of this paper, the analysis and descrip- 
tion of the social action process has been interrupted at this point. The 
remaining phases of social action were repetitious of social action 
cycles, two of which have been analyzed and described in this paper. 

In summary, the incorporation committee completed its work a 
month later by legally incorporating the fire association. The fire 
association proceeded to create committees for execution of action, to 
obtain fire fighting equipment, to procure a building to house the 
equipment, and to complete a successful membership campaign among 
the businessmen and residents of Leadtown. They followed the general 
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plan of procedure of delegating responsibility for initiation, legitima- 
tion, and execution of action by electing sponsoring groups for each 
phase of the project. 

The Planned Progress Council and the newly created fire association 
functioned as relevant social systems for diffusion and legitimation. 
One relevant social system not involved in the first two cycles of social 
action was involved during the execution of action to finance fire pro- 
tection. The Lead Company management, upon whom the community 
had depended in the past for leadership in securing community 
improvements, was contacted by the fire association president. As a 
result of this contact, the Lead Company agreed to finance approxi- 
mately one-half of the costs of fire protection. This action by the Lead 
Company officials helped provide means for execution, and was a 
symbol of legitimation of the social action by one of the major social 
systems in the community. 

From a research viewpoint, the Power Company Community Devel- 
opment Contest may be viewed as another relevant social system. First, 
because the action undertaken by Leadtown was oriented toward the 
achievement of an award from the company. Secondly, the contest pro- 
vided the means by which interests of the various subgroups in the 
community could be discussed without involving emotional values. 
This permitted an outside agency to introduce the idea of voluntary 
group action to meet community needs. The requirements of Planned 
Progress provided a basis for periodic evaluation as well as the mobili- 
zation of community resources for action. Hence, the Community 
Development Contest may be viewed as the catalytic agent which 
stimulated social action in Leadtown. 

As a catalytic agent the Planned Progress Program diverted attention 
from community fire protection as the sole objective of voluntary group 
action. The primary goal of the initiating and sponsoring sets became 
the community contest award. This shifted attention from immediate 
action to an exploration of the social situation. Within this atmosphere 
of exploration, alternative approaches that could be used by the com- 
munity to achieve fire protection were discussed. Action to achieve fire 
protection was viewed as a possible project for contest purposes. It is 
doubtful that any other outside agency without the contest feature 
could have acted as a catalytic agency to initiate voluntary group action 
for the purposes of community improvements. The contest award 
became the primary goal for group action. The community improve- 
ments accomplished as a result were undertaken as means to acquire a 
new objective. This added goal was a necessary element for the mobili- 
zation of latent community resources for group action. This element 
was missing in the original action of the businessmen’s association. 
Furthermore, the elements of exploration of alternatives for group 
action was missing. 
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As a catalytic agent, Planned Progress was injected into the communi- 
ty by the Power Company. The way it was injected is of considerable 
importance. The program was introduced from the outside as a pro- 
gram in which the community as a whole could choose to participate if 
they so desired. Since it was introduced from the outside and not by 
an existing social system within the community, the people felt that no 
group or individual was trying to gain a vested interest. This permitted 
an evaluation of the existing social situation and the possible 
alternatives for community improvement. 

As a result of the Power Company’s stimulation, action was com- 
pleted for: improved recreation facilities for youth; an organization 
similar to the fire association to improve and maintain the town park; 
another similar organization to supervise improvement of streets and 
traffic conditions. 

The Power Company representatives served as a catalytic agent each 
ensuing spring and fall when they called on the community. In the 
spring they urged Leadtown to continue their participation in Planned 
Progress. In the fall they reviewed the year’s activities of Leadtown. 
Leadtown succeeded through their efforts in improving their com- 
munity and achieving several awards from the Power Company. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS OF THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 


The use of the analytical framework of social action developed by 
the North Central Rural Sociology Subcommittee identified the social 
processes used in Leadtown. The activities in Leadtown did not occur 
in the sequence that they are delineated in the social action model. 
One process was not identified in the data available for analysis. No 
evidence was found indicating a formal delineation of the relevant 
social systems during the time of action in Leadtown. This indicated 
the possibility that in cases where the social action process is a voluntary 
occurrence and not deliberate action on the part of some action agency, 
some of the processes do not occur or occur informally and are not 
evident to the observer. 

Although the subcommittee’s social action model was useful, the 
authors found two other papers helpful. A detailed paper proposing 
social action in extension work, by Frank Alexander, helped to identify 
some of the social action processes used in Leadtown.5 An article by 
John Holland and others, in Rural Sociology, provided a valuable 
insight to this study.® 


‘Frank D. Alexander, “Study Design for an Experimental Program Development 
in a Selected County,” a paper presented at the November 14, 1958, meeting of the 
Subcommittee on Social Action, North Central Rural Sociology Committee, 
Minneapolis. 

*John B. Holland, Kenneth E. Tiedke, and Paul A. Miller, “Theoretical Model for 
Health Action,” Rural Sociology, XXII (1957), 149-155. 
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Social action may be viewed from several levels of abstraction as well 
as several degrees of detail. The action occurring in Leadtown, if viewed 
in general, did follow the sequence outlined by Holland and others. 
The first two public meetings, and the action taken at these meetings, 
represents “convergence of interest.’” The action which followed and 
culminated in Leadtown organizing a Planned Progress Council can 
be described as the “establishment of an initiating set.” The action of 
the Council in creating a community fire association can be described 
as “legitimation and sponsorship.” The activities of the newly created 
Community Fire Association which resulted in the establishment of 
committees to carry out the activities necessary to finance, equip, and 
house the Fire Department can be described as the “establishment of an 
executing set and mobilization of community resources.” Finally, the 
completion of activities resulting in Leadtown’s securing its long 
desired fire protection, can be labeled as “fulfillment of a ‘charter.’ ” 

Earlier it was mentioned that the Planned Progress Council had 
undertaken five different community improvements as a goal or “char- 
ter.” Action on this was completed three years after they were selected. 
Hence, it is evident that even in the terms of the Holland social action 
model, which is in general terms and not detailed, an overlapping and 
repetition of social action cycles occurred in Leadtown. The analysis in 
terms of the subcommittee’s model for social action shows that the more 
definitive social action processes reoccur, and do not always appear in 
theoretical sequence. 

The detailed analysis described in this paper demonstrates the utility 
of the subcommittee’s analytical framework for studying social action. 
The use of the “social action model” as an analytical frame of reference 
helped to identify the role of the Community Development Contest as 
well as how it functioned in the sequence of activities within the com- 
munity. The model focussed the analysis upon the functioning of rele- 
vant social systems in the community. It also identified the social 
processes in the action sequence and the resulting social structure 
utilized to achieve the community goals. 

The analysis indicates that the processes delineated in the social 
action model do not always occur as action stages but are processes that 
occur over a span of time and sometimes in conjunction with other 
processes. This paper suggests that a social action model combining the 
model proposed by Holland and others with the subcommittee’s model 
may be desirable. Such a model would identify the stages of action and 
the social processes within these stages. This study indicates that some 
of the social action processes repeat themselves, for instance, initiation. 
Some of the other processes seem to continue throughout the action 
cycle, for instance, legitimation and evaluation. 

A combination of a general model delineating stages of social action 
and one delineating elements of action or social process within these 
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stages should aid in the development of the time sequence of the action 
stages. It also should result in identification of the processes that repeat 
themselves in the different stages of action and the ones that continue 
throughout the various stages. 

This study indicates the need for further research using analytical 
case studies of either completed or ongoing social action to delineate 
and sharpen the description of the social action processes. Research of 
this kind should provide an understanding of what occurs when volun- 
tary group action is undertaken for community betterment. This would 
fill a gap in sociological knowledge which is evident at present when 
the whole world has focused attention upon community development. 
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Unrequited Quest for City Status— 


A Case Study of 100 Years 


Periodically for more than a hundred years business interests have cam- 
paigned to transform this old New England town into a city. Displaying con- 
tempt for the venerable town-meeting form of government, leaders have 
utilized propaganda techniques in an endeavor to succeed. Although frus- 
trated, they have achieved “big government” through adoption of the man- 
ager system and other important policy decisions. Conflict continues, even 
though the alternatives for obtaining the political goal have remained the 
same during the past century. The local newspaper has supported the move- 
ment, but its techniques have varied widely over the century. Unorganized 
majorities have opposed each attempt to obtain a city charter. Now, however, 
a more determined minority, mostly nonnative, plans a new attempt. Behind 
the public hierarchy is a social elite whose zeal for reform resembles a 


crusade. 
Lincoln Smith is an associate professor of political science at New York 


University, New York City. 


THIS case history presents an analysis and interpretation of concerted 
pressure-group activity for more than a century to change the Town of 
Brunswick, Maine, into a city.’ It involves attempts of business interests 
to promote municipal reform in a “rurban” New England community 
which still is replete with conservatism, some traditionalism, and a 
reverence for ancestral sociopolitical institutions (e.g. the town meet- 
ing). Yet a changing economic ecology and political milieu in this 
town, typical of many urbanized areas which formerly were rural, has 
occurred. One finds a greater reliance on indirect government, increased 
population, and complexities from technological developments creating 
a metamorphosis in the basic political structures. The agitation of 
business and academic groups has influenced the direction of govern- 
ment, but to date it has failed to overthrow many of the tenacious rural 
traditions. Ever present is the clash between advocates of change and 


*Brunswick was settled in 1628, and incorporated in 1738. It is located 140 miles 
north of Boston, and 30 miles north of Portland. 
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adherents of the status quo, with resulting compromises between 
conflicting factions. 

This article offers contrasts in a community once under complete 
rural domination and now economically dominated by a business and 
commercial aegis, but which insists on the retention of its rural political 
concepts. Basically, the community represents two contradictory politi- 
cal philosophies—an agrarian, direct government symbolized by the 
town meeting versus representative government symbolized by a city 
council. A contest has arisen between orthodox jurisprudence and legal 
realism; the recent zeal of reformers has caused them to embrace a 
relatively new and not yet quite accepted philosophy of legal concepts.? 
Threads of sociopolitical leadership, communication media, efficiency 
movements, laissez faire versus social service government, and phases of 
urban-rural conflict now run throughout the local institutional fabric. 

The epic struggle began in the latter part of 1857.5 At that time 
Brunswick was a homogeneous, cohesive, provincial town, consisting 
almost entirely of Protestant Yankees. The political community was 
characterized by a primary group relationship, wherein candidates for 
public office were known to almost all voters. Agriculture was basic to 
the economy.* Lumbering already was on the decline, and textile mills 
were in their infancy. 

Thoreau’s concept of simple rural life and Jefferson’s idea of agri- 
cultural democracy prevailed. Trade and commerce occupied people 
in the village, but these depended largely upon the prosperity of the 
more numerous rural population. The local college had kept aloof 
from community politics for almost its entire existence of a half 
century. Most of the older residents in the community took their 
politics seriously. They valued the direct form of government not for 
theoretical but for practical reasons. All men were equal at town meet- 
ing. Many farmers scorned executive authority and distrusted the 
merchant class in the village. At town meetings legal norms were for- 
mulated and funds appropriated for the maintenance of the communi- 
ty. Three selectmen were elected annually as executives, directly respon- 
sible to voters. Farmers liked to have at least one member on the board. 
Only successful citizens of rectitude and assiduity could be elected; 
marginal or immoral proprietors were rejected. A selectman engaged 
in business who incurred the ire of farmers would lose a large per- 
centage of his customers. Hence many storekeepers refused public 
office on the plea that it would hurt their business. Nevertheless, some 


“For an excellent description of legal realism, see Edwin W. Patterson, Juris- 
prudence, Men and Ideas of the Law (Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 1953), pp. 537-556. 

‘Brunswick then had 4,977 inhabitants. In 1860 there were 766 poll taxes. Maine's 
rural population was at its peak about 1860. John D. Black, The Rural Economy of 
New England (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 18. 

‘Then, as now, very few Maine farmers rented their land. Preponderantly land 
owners, rural voters mistrusted novel schemes. 
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leading merchants and professional men served as selectmen. It was an 
honor to hold public office, and the men received commensurate 
compensation for their services. 

In those days society was not well organized; class distinctions were 
not defined sharply. Political forums for both urban and rural voters 
were located at the barber shops, livery stables, and hostelry. There 
were no taverns or factories. Farmers congregated at the various water- 
ing troughs in the village, at the blacksmith and harness shops, and at 
horse stalls where merchants provided free parking. But urban leaders 
had closer and more intimate contacts on Maine Street. Saturday nights 
village and rural folk commingled informally on the streets of the busy 
shopping section. The spine of political communications was the 
weekly newspaper—an influential though not always decisive influence 
in molding community opinion. The annual town meeting held in the 
early spring was an important event in the lives of all men. There the 
public business was everybody's business. Its social and political sig- 
nificance, especially for rural families, was great.5 Despite its serious 
aspects, old-fashioned oratory, wit, and humor meant real entertain- 
ment in a period when diversions were limited. 

Just prior to the Civil War, rural-village political and economic 
rivalries became acute. Many farms approached economic self- 
sufficiency; all that rural inhabitants wanted from local government 
were roads and primary schools. Primitive technology precluded exten- 
sion of police and fire protection to country districts. Farmers favored 
the economic doctrines similar to those of the physiocrats. On the 
other hand, compact village settlements needed higher tax rates to 
provide more municipal services. The conflict presaged similar battles 
that occurred over the next century between the two ideological 
positions. 

Business and professional groups launched the first campaign for city 
government in 1857. The immediate impetus came from an “opin- 
ionated” editor, a few months after he arrived in town to resume 
publication of the weekly Brunswick Telegraph. He was renowned 
locally for his imagination and the courage of his convictions. He was, 
however, more than one hundred years ahead of his time in pushing 
the reform.* He modestly disclaimed that his newspaper initiated the 
movéement—instead he merely reflected a large (he thought majority) 
segment of public opinion." 


"See, for example, John T. Gould, New England Town Meeting, Safeguard of 
Democracy (Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press, 1940). 

‘His style has an earthy and sometimes extravagant vigor; his thought defied the 
conventional conservatism of the small town and proprieties of the smug and 
the cautious” Edward C. Kirkland, Brunswick’s Golden Age (Lewiston, Me.: C. P. 
Loring, Printer, 1941), p. 7. 

™It is seldom that so decided a stand [in favor of a city charter] is taken in so 
short a time. But be it understood that our people have not made up their minds 
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Precocious arguments advanced in support of the change appealed 

to commercial factions. The town meeting as a political institution was 
slow, cumbersome, and impetuous. A city council, elected by wards, 
would guarantee rural representation (but not domination) in local 
politics. It would mean more vigorous and efficient government.’ 
Prestige would be increased.® Certain material benefits to the entire 
community would accrue from city status, but wise voters should act 
promptly. An editorial exhorted: 
Brunswick is just now in a transition state in the point of business, and should 
not hesitate to adopt any measures looking to future advantage. As a lumber- 
ing town we have virtually ceased to exist and we have to enter upon new lines 
of business in order to keep pace with the growth of other towns in the State. 
Let us then look forward and see to it, that we place the village in a position 
to command resources from abroad, and no better inducement can be offered 
to foreign capitalists than will be presented in a vigorous, prompt, and 
energetic administration of our municipal affairs. 

The band-wagon technique is old. But here it was combined with 
social prestige, using a testimonial stating that the best citizens were 
alleged to favor the reform. 

The petition to the Legislature for a city charter is daily receiving the sig- 
natures of citizens, and the men who sign. .. have ever been regarded as among 
the most discreet and conservative people, men not disposed for change, but 
possessed rather with temperaments to avoid change, unless a clear necessity 


demands it. 


A later editorial reported that the movement was gaining support daily. 
“The opponents to a City Government, in the Village, are very few, 
and we are rather inclined to think that the most of them will act 


with us.” 

In order to translate arguments into action, the reformers relied on 
a citizens’ meeting to explain the plan and enlist supporters to petition 
and make a formal application to the legislature for a city charter. The 
unofficial mass meeting was attended largely by those predisposed to 
city status. The petition was headed by a leading physician (non- 
native);'° the number of signers was not reported. Greater legal sig- 


hastily, for there has been private talk for a long time upon this very subject, but 
no open action until recently.” Unless otherwise noted, all direct quotations herein, 
before 1900, are taken from the Brunswick Telegraph; after that date from the 
Brunswick Record 

*A citizen wrote for the newspaper: “We need the controlling power of a city 
government.’ 

“Again there’s something about a city form of government—a prestige which 
bears it along and which impels to it a moral strength altogether wanting in a town 
administration of affairs.” Later, a janitor of town hall worked for a city charter— 
he wanted to be custodian of city hall. Likewise, a town manager would capitalize 
professionally on becoming a city manager. 

“His great grandson advocated city status 95 years later. At least four members 
of this committee and two other leading spokesmen were not born here. 
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nificance was attached to the institutional petition of local legislative 
authority for the charter.'! Reformers would not wait for the annual 
town meeting in March, but called for one at 10 a.m. on January 18, 
1858. Rural opposition was pronounced and vociferous. But a com- 
promise motion was carried for the village proper (minus rural areas) 
to ask the legislature for a city charter. Many rural people were willing, 
but a few business and professional men disliked the prospect of a 
division of the community. The editor considered the rural decision 
myopic. He expressed a hope editorially that outside inhabitants would 
reconsider and come into the movement. Nevertheless, he accepted the 
vote of the town meeting: “Gentlemen in the outskirts would not 
respect us did we bend knee to sue again [for another vote], and we 
should consider ourselves less than men to sue for that which has 
twice or thrice been denied us.’’!* 

But stronger countervailing forces prevailed. A small group of leaders 
called another special meeting a few weeks later and managed to put 
through what had been rejected—authority to seek a city charter 
applicable to the whole town. The committee’s proposed document 
offered an alternative that if the town rejected the charter, another 
vote could be held on its acceptance by the village only. Another pro- 
vision gave proponents the option of presenting the charter at referen- 
dum once a year for five years. The legislature, however, was guided by 
the formal vote of the town petition, rejecting the introverted additions. 
Action by the whole town once would be decisive." 

Opponents lived in rural districts, but were not organized. They 
contended that a city council would be unrepresentative—that ward 
representation would favor urban voters. Agrarian interests would be re- 
duced to political mendicancy. They also argued that city status would 
promote improvidence and increase the tax rate by running government 
for the convenience of villagers. They claimed that a city council 
would legislate too much, interfering unduly with individual freedom. 
Some outlanders signed a remonstrance against the charter which was 
presented to the legislature—the fact that more than three hundred 
signatures was obtained was not published until after the final vote. 
Opponents became more articulate. The strategy of calling a second 

"The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts has stated that there are two 
distinct and complementary procedures in changing from town to city government 
First is authorization of local Town Meeting to start proceedings, and second is 
popular ratification of the proposed charter after it has been passed in the General 
Court. For more than a century New England adhered to this principle, which is 
amplified in Lincoln Smith, “Granting Municipal Charters in New England,” 
Boston University Law Review, X XXVIII (1958), 390-407. 

"We won't take in all our farming friends, because we have no predisposition 
to spoil the romance of the country, and besides we do not wish it to be said that 
grass is growing in our streets. If we do become a city, we promise not to be proud, 
and look down with a contemptuous air upon our suburban relations, and we trust, 


in initiating city forms, not to encourage loose morality of our large cities.” 
“For the final draft, see Documents, Maine Legislature, 1858, House No. 32. 
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special town meeting to obtain the result desired by certain business 
and professional leaders generated hostility among the farmers. Three 
rural leaders appeared at the legislative hearing at the State Capitol. 
One of these previously had agreed with proponents that neither side 
would employ legal counsel. But the rural people were not united, and 
the other two spokesmen brought a lawyer with them. 

The only hostile comment published in the weekly was a brief sar- 
castic comment from a nearby city paper: “The Tele graph is trying to 
screw the courage of our Brunswick neighbors up to the sticking point 
of petitioning for a city charter. Better preserve your democratic insti- 
tutions, neighbor.”” The editor attempted to refute this charge. 

About a month before the voting occurred the editorials took on a 
skeptical but more despairing tone. The strength of the opposition was 
registering. The editor lamented the treatment accorded the commit- 
tee’s charter in the legislature, but hoped luck would help to carry 


the decision. 

A long and defensive article favoring the charter by an unnamed 
citizen, approved by the charter committee, was printed, distributed, 
and subsequently published in the paper. Proponents spent their own 
money to propagandize their convictions; they appealed to voters both 


qualitatively and quantitatively. 

Those in control knew many legitimate ways to further their cause. 
Hence, they determined that the polls would be open only from nine 
to two o'clock, in order to reduce the size of the vote from “‘outlanders”’ 
and farm hands. Nevertheless, the charter was rejected, 323 to 222. 
About 75 per cent of the electorate voted. The editor, accepting defeat 
gracefully, wrote that the cause was defeated fairly. 

The charge that a newcomer failed to cherish “that truly noble senti- 
ment which strives to keep old lines and old associations as they are” 
grieved the editor. He wrote that we “lost subscribers by the course 
which a sense of public duty has compelled us to pursue.” He also 
stated that only one side of the matter was published, “simply because 
not one line has been offered to us for publication” on the other side. 

Although still close to the farm culturally, Brunswick prospered as a 
town despite the dire predictions or rationalizations of leaders of the 
lost cause. The agricultural economy was supplemented when a large 
textile mill was located at a valuable water-power site. Then an influx 
of Franco-Americans came from Quebec to work in the mill. For quite 
some time religious, ethnic, and social factors divided the community. 
But it was not until half a century later, after the Americanization 
process had been well under way for some time, that the Franco- 
Americans became active politically..* Within a few years, however, 
agriculture and industry were complementary and co-extensive. At this 
time the Congregational Church furnished a great majority of munici- 

“Their “forays into politics were humiliatingly unsuccessful” Kirkland, op. cit., 


p. 17. 
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pal officials.'5 The nearest approach to political machines was the influ- 
ence of several old and distinguished families, urban and rural, which 
was pervasive through respect but not exerted aggressively. Here is a 
penetrating observation: 

By 1889 Brunswick had outgrown its rural chrysalis; yet is still avoided 
complete surrender to the centralizing tendencies of business and metropolitan 
life. This passing moment in history deserves to be called Brunswick's Golden 
Age. And at this moment of distinctiveness this “embryonic city,” as one 
correspondent to the Telegraph put it, took on the paraphernalia of modern 
civilization and assumed essentially its present form.” 

The next city-charter episode began quietly in 1883, and petered out 
after a few years. At the town meeting in 1883 authorization was given 
to the selectmen to petition the legislature for a city charter. This was 
done in 1885, after the moderator had appointed a charter committee. 
In keeping with a reaction against bicameral councils, the proposed 
document offered a single council.'? Acceptance was to be by vote of 
the inhabitants within five years—no more than one vote in any one 
year. The same editor of the local paper was not an active participant. 

One reader asked these questions in a newspaper communication: 
Will a city charter bring more manufactories to Brunswick? Will 
bestowing the title of city on Brunswick increase the population? Will 
it bring enterprising businessmen who locate in large cities? He con- 
cluded that the plan would bring “an empty honor with an increase of 


taxation to support a city government.’” Leaders sensed that opinion 
was predominantly hostile to a charter. It was never brought to a vote. 
Citizens at this time were more interested in municipal water supply, 
sewer system, and other amenities of life; they wanted to be governed 
godly and quietly. Provocation of parochial disharmonies would be 
imprudent. Professor Kirkland has quoted this invaluable comment on 
agrarian proclivity for traditionalism: 


Providence gives some men the courage of their convictions, however unpopu- 
lar, and to its honest, fighting, progressive citizens every town is beholden. 
Brunswick is proud of its solid citizes., now as always, ready to lead the van 
of improvement. If a somewhat lengthy procession follows in the rear, the 
conservative habit of the rural mind is not always stupid; the tardy assent is 
often worth waiting for.” 

The next attempt for a city charter, in 1904, reached more serious 


“Of the ten town officials in a typical year, all the selectmen, the town clerk, 
the treasurer, the collector, the auditor, and two members of the superintending 
school committee were of the same persuasion.” They were Congregationalists. 
Kirkland, op cit., p. 31. Frugality and thrift still were important precepts. 

“ITbid., p. 10. 

“For the final draft, see Maine Legislative Documents, 1885, Senate No. 2. In 
the quarter century Brunswick had changed from an isolated community to a com- 
ponent ingredient in a regional or metropolitan community. The population was 
5,384; there were 1,109 poll taxes. 

“Kirkland, op. cit., p. 45. 
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proportions. Proponents for the first time were organized formally. By 
now, an increasing fraction of the voters were Franco—Americans, mostly 
mill workers. As yet they were not strong politically. Up to this time 
none had been elected to major political office, though a few were 
clamoring for this recognition. Political parties were strong, but seldom 
did they split on local issues. Urban-rural interests still clashed, but the 
population increase was confined to the village. The college was a more 
active participant in local affairs. A Town and College Club had become 
a positive force. Brunswick had become a significant railroad junction. 

A Board of Trade, reactivated after earlier mistakes, purported to 
promote “the business interests, growth and general prosperity of the 
town of Brunswick.” One of its major projects was to effectuate city 
government. A charter was framed largely by a committee of this 
Board and made “as practicable as possible.” A State Senator warned, 
however, that this organization represented only a minority segment 
of inhabitants, and that views should be more widespread. The argu- 
ment that a city council would afford representation both to rural 
areas and Franco—Americans gained little support. 

A new editor of the newspaper, the Brunswick Record, although a 
newcomer, was highly respected for his scholarship and judicious tem- 
perament. His news columns were kept impartial, but editorially he 
favored the movement. He was secretary of the Board of Trade, but not 
a crusader for reform. He pushed the argument for business efficiency: 
Leaving the full responsibility with the mayor and aldermen simplifies the 
government and makes it more business-like.... As a general rule a small 
board, including from six to twelve men, is able to transact municipal business 
to better advantage than a large one. 

Excerpts from his editorials showed doubt and caution: 

Before the step is taken it should be made clear that a city government would 
be better than a town government, and that it would not add materially to 
municipal expenditures. ... It might be asked whether the general interest in 
public affairs would be as easily maintained under a city government as under 
a town government. Some may have doubts, but perhaps thorough discussion 
would remove all doubts. 

At the annual town meeting in 1904 a motion was carried 79 to 66 to 
petition for a city charter, despite a charge of caitiff tactics in the offing. 
A leading spokesman, a nonnative businessman, who had served 16 
years in a city government 30 miles away, subsequently was defeated 
for re-election as representative to the legislature from Brunswick. His 
explanation that favorable action on the motion was not binding on 
ultimate acceptance of a charter facilitated passage.’® The legislature 
approved a charter, contingent upon local ratification within five 


“Actually, the preliminary vote signifies merely otiose assent. The real contest is 
over the completed document when genuine consent is required. 
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years.2° But the opposition was so strong that the matter did not come 
to a vote. One citizen wrote as follows in the newspaper: 

For years it was said that there were only two men who wanted this town to 
be a city.... A few years ago there was a clique that thought it could control 
a city government easier than it could control a town meeting. A member of 
the so called Democratic party told me that Brunswick would be a city when 
the Republican party wills it.* 

[wo active residents defended the direct form of government in home- 
spun style in brief speeches. One said: “The will of the people can 
better be expressed by town meeting than by any other form of govern- 
ment. If you want to be ruled by rings and cliques and caucuses vote 
to have a city government.”” The other commented: “This gathering 
| Town Meeting] we have here today is one of the best tributes to town 
government. In making a change you will lose civic interest and gain 
nothing but an increased tax rate.... It may not be necessary to 
increase expenditures under a city government but they do.” An 
unnamed donor provided cash prizes to high school students for a 
public debate on the proposition. The judges awarded the decision to 
the negative. Four years later, before action on the charter lapsed, the 
editor well expressed prevailing sentiment: 

Brunswick people are fairly well satisfied with town government, and being 
naturally conservative, are disposed to let well enough alone. Our citizens 
are inclined to cling to the established order, and instead of seeing great 
promises in changes, are rather disposed to be suspicious of new things. This 
attitude is not always the best one, but the fact remains.” 

In the 1920's and later the city and town manager movement was 
popularized. The basic argument was for expertise in municipal gov- 
ernment to apply business principles to politics and municipal admin- 
istration. Shortly after 1933 many chambers of commerce and other 
business associations embraced this reform. It was indicative of a new 
trend in the philosophy of American business—that public authority 
must assume a more positive and continuing role in control of economic 


"Maine Legislative Documents, 1905, House No. 519. 

“He added: “Brunswick's shady streets look more like a town than city.... It is 
well for towns and cities to be named in keeping with their general appearance.” 
This tangible point is symbolic of an incisive but abstract reason for preferring town 
to city organization. Many individuals want the quiet dignity and simplicity of 
government under New England Town Meeting. Unless the system is perverted, 
there are no elections of representatives for policy-making positions. The voters 
themselves in their collective capacity constitute the legislative council. Selectmen 
are elected executives in ministerial capacities, responsible to Town Meeting. Other 
criteria which help to differentiate between a town and city include a weekly rather 
than a daily newspaper, and a fire department equipped to fight brush and rural 
fires 

#A substantial citizen wrote in another connection. “The character of a town 
is very largely fixed by those who have lived long and useful lives in it. The profes- 
sional men here are fortunate in the men who have preceded them.” 
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relationships. Adoption of the manager system afforded business inter- 
ests a closer contact with government and a more pervading influence 
in community affairs. Both rural and agricultural interests became 
secondary to business solicitude. 

Meantime, Brunswick's ecological setting had become heterogene- 
ous.*5 Part-time farming prevailed.** Most of the railroad offices and 
shops had been transferred to larger centers. The textile mill, employ- 
ing 900 to 1,000 people, closed its doors in 1955; but a naval air station 
was reactivated after the war. Schools, water supply, trafic, and other 
growing pains were complicated by the presence of many temporary 
residents ineligible to vote. A wave of political sophistication engulfed 
a sector of the community. Rural distinctions were all but lost. Out- 
siders were oriented to the village through paved roads, fire protection, 
consolidated schools and bus transportation, and technological devel- 
opments. New residents built suburban homes and were allied social- 
ly and economically with the local interests. Franco—-Americans were 
a positive force in the social, economic, and political fabric of the town. 
For quite some time they were holding responsible offices and contrib- 
uting to the stability and prosperity of the community. A great many 
political leaders, both of Yankee and French extraction, were reelected 
annually for many terms, two for more than fifty consecutive years of 
service.*5 

A new generation of college faculty, active in local politics, was 
deplored by many natives and old settlers.** “We should throw out 
Town Meeting to get rid of the riffraff,” a professor remarked to this 
writer. But many of the newer residents and college people became 
frequent political allies. The local college alumni association, controlled 
by nonnatives, and the weekly newspaper promote this relationship.?7 
The new political lineup tends to be natives and old settlers against 
newcomers and well established nonnatives. Local political issues 
transcend those of the two political parties, although at times the local 


“The population in 1950 was 10,996. It decreased a little when the textile mill 
closed, but went forward again when the naval air station was reactivated. Polls 
were 3,028; women’s suffrage about doubled the number of potential voters. 

“Black, op. cit., pp. 559-571, amplifies the point. 

*See Lincoln Smith, “Political Leadership in a New England Community,” 
Review of Politics, XVII (1955), 392-409. Five other citizens were reelected for two 
or three decades, one for almost four. 

“The College President recently told the Rotary Club: “Members of the college 
staff are encouraged to participate actively in all town affairs, not as representatives 
of the college, but as citizens of the town of Brunswick.... Any town as small as 
Brunswick with a relatively large faculty group will, if faculty members participate 
in community affairs, find considerable influence from that participation. This some- 
times seems overbearing—sometimes even irritating... .” 

“The college bestowed honorary degrees on two political activists, on one a few 
months after political defeat in town. 
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Democrats flirted with a quest for stability and Republicans leaned 
toward municipal reform. Members of an inner circle—from both 
parties—won considerable power in the decision-making process, out- 
side the political hierarchy. They gained ascendency through old 
techniques, but in modern versions and with relentless determination 
and zest. Usurpation and attrition were added as new ingredients. But 
today many descendants of farmers and villagers unite in valient 
endeavors to overcome collective services and municipal largess. With 
an ingrained and perhaps inherited historical strain of individualistic 
political behavior, they remain loyal to a philosophy akin to laissez- 
faire. The old ideologies in the agricultural-commercial political spec- 
trum are projected in a more complex society, and in new dimensions, 
nomenclature, and institutional structure. Town Meeting, however, 
champion of New England’s pure democracy under an agrarian econo- 
my, remains in vigorous good health. Thus, agrarian political philoso- 
phy is a positive and continuing force instead of a legacy of a pious 
antiquarianism. 

After nineteen years of intermittent campaigns, the town manager 
plan received a majority of the vote in Brunswick in 1948. It was 
rejected summarily in 1933, revival lapsed in 1938, and it was defeated 
soundly in 1942. Originally it was pushed by some college people, who 
combined with the Chamber of Commerce in later years. The persist- 
ence used in this venture has been related elsewhere.** But Brunswick’s 
halcyon days were numbered. With uncanny prescience, the next year 
managerites made their first change in the political structure. After 
heated debate at two town meetings, they succeeded in increasing terms 
of selectmen from one to three years. Furthermore, salaries of selectmen 
were eliminated. They now serve part time for nominal compensation 
of $300 per year. 

Soon after the manager plan was instituted, its astute sponsors with 
a firm, precocious grasp of strategy sought to (1) consolidate its gains, 
(2) assure its continuum, and (3) concentrate power at the apex. The 
most effective means of achieving these goals would be a city charter 
from the legislature. It would commit the community to manager gov- 
ernment for years, and at the same time alter the established form and 
character of the political process for the convenience of the new regime. 
The implementation of these objectives required that the town meet- 
ing would be eliminated or left impotent. The selectmen ignored town 
meeting, which had sanctioned and controlled all such moves. On the 
authority of the selectmen a charter committee was named which 
unanimously presented a city-council-manager charter to the legislature 


*Lincoln Smith, “Town Manager Government—A Case Study” in Social Science, 
XXXIII (1958), 28. The one outspoken opponent was a rural leader. A propaganda 
pamphlet circulated from the college stated erroneously that the selectmen chose a 
previous committee in 1942. 
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in 1953. The charter was approved at Augusta, subject to popular 
ratification in Brunswick. A steering committee of the charter commit- 
tee held two public hearings at which voters were permitted to ask 
questions. Adherents were allowed to speak, but one opponent was 
told twice to sit down because he was not asking questions. Another 
citizen, rural, who was dissatisfied with the answer to his question had 
no opportunity to appeal. The editor of the local paper (another 
nonnative) was a member of the selectmen’s committee. By now a near- 
by metropolitan daily paper had many Brunswick readers. The local 
correspondent, however, a professional journalist (nonnative) hap- 
pened to be chairman of the board of selectmen which named the 
ideologically compatible committee. The opposition did not organize 
nor did it work hard. One suggestion was to take legal action if a 
majority voted for the charter.*® But the city charter was rejected 
spontaneously at a referendum by a vote of approximately two to one. 
Many voters were influenced by the argument that a charter movement 
is a will to power on the part of its proponents—an unauthorized 
attempt is a private bid for control. One proponent was defeated next 
time for representative to the legislature. A journalist of recent resi- 
dence reported: “Monday’s negative vote on the city charter means 
that Brunswick will retain its present town meeting form of govern- 
ment, at least for two years, when it will be possible to once again 
refer a proposed change to the Legislature.” 

In the warrant for the next town meeting, in March 1954, the select- 
men inserted an article that they be given authority to appoint a town- 
charter committee. This time Town Meeting was consulted, but the 
moderator—who served more than fifty consecutive vears and had 
named all committees—was bypassed. The selectees presented a docu- 
ment which retained the Town Meeting in name, but which offered in 
form a city council-manager charter. A newly organized League of 
Women Voters undertook an educational program. They arranged an 
“information” meeting in the parish hall of the large Roman Catholic 
Church. The pastor insisted, however, that both sides of the controversy 
be heard. Propaganda was inserted in the paper each week for several 
weeks before the voting occurred. The front page preceding the vote 
carried a streamer trying to tie together the charter and attraction of 
new industries. A vote for the charter was supposed to put friends and 
neighbors back to work. The League of Women Voters distributed a 
tendentious analysis prepared by a short-time member of the college 
faculty. Three of the five selectmen supported the charter in a public 
statement; the then chairman released a circular. 

A Taxpayers’ League of 450 members, created in protest of certain 
tax policies of the town manager government, sponsored an opposition 


*The bases were that selectmen usurped legislative power in naming an unautho1 
ized committee, and that public funds cannot be used to put over political reforms. 
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meeting in town hall. Rural representation was high. For the first time 
in several years adversaries of the new order were heard; for the only 
time in a century Brunswick had the nucleus of an organization in 
opposition to reform. The association distributed leaflets. Some man- 
agerites counterattacked with innuendos in a whispering campaign 
against several leaders of the Taxpayers’ League; the social lobby 
became active. The nemesis cast so much stigmatism on the association 
that many voters opposed to the charter remained noncommittal lest 
they be identified with the taxpayers’ group. Tension was high; some 
associates in the rival camps would not speak to each other on the 
street.2° One novelty was injected into the campaign with the appear- 
ance of two articles on Brunswick politics in national professional 
journals.*! They contended that the charter would render Town Meet- 
ing innocuous, enlarge the manager's prerogatives, and diffuse respon- 
sibility. The result of the referendum was defeat of the charter, 1,780 
to 346 (over 5 to 1). The following report appeared in the paper: 
“What the next step will be in the continuing campaign to provide a 
charter for the town remained undecided.... The town officials are 
firmly convinced that the town must have a charter in order to provide 
the continued orderly management of the town through the continuing 
period of rapid growth.” 

Immediately thereafter the Chamber of Commerce was reorganized. 
Within a couple of years membership in the Taxpayers’ Association 
dwindled to less than forty. The organization continues, however, 
despite an attempt to extinguish it. Strategists are proceeding slowly 
and dogmatically on another charter. A couple of years ago the town 
manager made several well publicized public utterances for city gov- 
ernment. The writer protested to a member of the political cognoscenti 
that such agitation was incompatible with oaths of office. The Chamber 
of Commerce is seeking a broader base on which to launch the next 
try.2 Its program for this year, “A Forward Look,” includes: “Encour- 
age the study of a charter form of government for Brunswick.”” One 
proponent reasons that only 20 per cent of voters now are indigenous, 
and that in a few years enough will be gone so that the city drive will 
have little opposition. But town officials were astonished when release 


“Much of the leadership that summer was provided by two native residents, 
professors in another state whose domicile but noncommorancy in Brunswick made 
them economically independent of local institutional structures. One “Managerite,”’ 
a recent arrival, protested that these men should not interfere because they did not 
earn their living in Brunswick. 

"Smith, “Political Leadership”; and “Town Meeting Government, 
XXX (1955), 174-185. Reprints and condensations were distributed rather widely. 

"The League of Women Voters took up the cudgels. They imported an expert 
who spoke “on the process of framing a city or town charter and methods for 
securing public support.” 


Social Science, 
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of preliminary census figures for 1960 fell far short of their expectations. 
Some hinted that the count was wrong.** 

Although frustrated in their endeavors to make Brunswick a city, 
members of the power elite have used other means to achieve big and 
positive government. Refusing to take “no” for an answer, they called 
three special town meetings in 1955, and finally put across a compli- 
cated highway bypass. The “steamroller’” tactics used have been related 
elsewhere.** And it required three tries to put Brunswick in the park- 
ing business. Twice the plan was defeated at referenda when the polls 
were open throughout the day and the vote was by written ballot. The 
third time they called a special town meeting at night and won. More 
important here, however, was the decision to sell the town hall, historic 
landmark and site of town meetings. The campaign lasted thirteen 
years. Voters rejected the sale at a day-long referendum in 1953, and 
voted against another study committee at the regular town meeting in 
1956. The selectmen, without specific authorization, brought pressures 
again in 1959, and called a special meeting at night for a third decision. 
Proponents talked long and eloquently, and when the vote was taken 
after 10:30 p.m. they were victorious. Town meetings henceforth will 
have to be held in the recreation center, controlled by a committee 
responsible to the selectmen. 

Pernicious political activity in order to achieve preconceived results 
engenders conflict in Brunswick, a “little cold war” between two fac- 


tions which will stop only with cessation of political designs by reform- 
ers. The remaining voters show apathy and lethargy, but many surge up 
to vote “No” whenever polls are open for several hours. The writer once 
commented on “in-group” persistence: “The attempts to change the 
form of local government have created an undercurrent of political 
unrest, instability, and strained relations—unhealthy criteria for main- 
taining respect for local political institutions and the attraction of 


new industries.’*5 

Government experts and many businessmen dislike the unpredict- 
ability of the New England town meeting. But this is the only institu- 
tion in Brunswick which occasionally flouts the desires of the powers 
that be. Here alone rural political views still can be made to count 
sometimes. In the last decade, the selectmen (elected executives) have 
become rivals of the town meeting for legislative power. It is a matter 
of public record that many elected and appointed officials in Brunswick 
are hostile to government under town meeting. This raises an impor- 


*But a subsequent report lowered them to 15,671. The voting population, how- 
ever, is much smaller, because many Navy men who are counted are not domiciled 
there and are not voters. 

“Smith, ““Town Manager Government,” pp. 32-34. 

“Smith, “Political Leadership,” p. 408n. 

7 
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tant philosophical question in free government; how far and to what 
extent can public officials press for fundamental alteration of organic 
acts and existing political institutions under which they are serving? 
Regardless of any willingness of officials to work under a system of 
government which they consider unwise, the question is whether they 
perhaps subconsciously contribute to the undermining of town-meeting 
government. Many officials are involved emotionally in the outcome. 

When local officials were elected annually for fair compensation, 
they had to listen to public will and stand for re-election on their 
records. Yet independent proprietors were re-elected for many terms, 
some for several decades. Some had enviable careers—two selectmen 
became professional managers in other Maine towns. In recent years, 
with few exceptions, officials are employees of powerful concerns. Sev- 
eral men of moderate talents whose ambitions seemed bounded by the 
office have served. The modern term of three years, almost for a 
gratuity, has helped to insulate them from popular control. The rate 
of turnover is considerably higher than that before the war. Several 
men served for one term of three years but refused to stand on their 
records and run for re-election. Others have won re-election, but fre- 
quently when political leaders in both parties have agreed to endorse 
the same candidates. Voters are confronted with relatively few choices. 

Transition from town to city or over to town manager government 
constitutes a peaceful political revolution wherein one faction takes 
over control from another. This is why selection of members of reform 
committees is all-important. Advocates of change invariably are selected 
for key posts in the new government. By law and/or custom, consent of 
current legislative authority is required to institute proceedings for 
charters.°* And constituted government is reluctant to vote itself out 
of existence. Some determined minority leaders called a special town 
meeting in 1858 to start what they wanted; executive officials in 1952 
flouted that procedure. Corners were cut the first time, but the rules of 
the game were changed in 1952. The first was a question of ethics; the 
second was one of jurisprudence justifiable only in the uncertainties of 
legal realism. These temporary expediencies, regardless of abstractions, 
boomeranged on the manipulators. 

“We must get rid of town meeting,” a businessman is reported to 
have ejaculated a few years ago, after the meeting had rejected his 
recommendation on a school budget.*? “We'll keep at it until we put 
over city government and other reforms we have planned,” an influ- 

“Smith, “Granting Municipal Charters.” 

*This evidence was furnished by a former student of the writer. The quotations 
following were said to, or in the presence of, the author. “We want new blood and 
new ideas,” another city advocate told the writer. An old-timer reflected: “It doesn't 
pay to cross the sages of Brunswick; they'll get it anyway. I won't bother to vote any 
more here.” 
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ential denizen of business bragged a short time ago. This presumptive 
attitude begets a degree of antagonism. “For every time they put it up, 
we'll knock it down,” a rural tyro at politics pungently retorted. But 
the average voter speaks for himself only. The political memory of the 
common man is short, that of the crusader fixed. The advantage of 
initiative in Brunswick's struggle of a century for and against stream- 
lined government rests with reformers who control the communication 
media and the significant halls for public meetings. Instigation and 
attrition are weapons on their side; after a while it becomes a matter 
of complaisance. A respected farmer told the writer: “I voted against 
it [parking bill] twice, but I'll go along with it this [third] time; I 
can’t let them say I’m against everything.” Reformers, like solipsists, 
seem to feel that today’s minority inevitably will become tomorrow’s 
majority. The task of Brunswick’s co-opted baronage is to hasten the 
coming of tomorrow. It has been a struggle for more than a century 
in power politics. Closely knit or organized factions have vied for con- 
trol of government with unorganized amorphous voters united tem- 
porarily in affinities of interest. Voters were intense fifty or one hundred 
years ago; tax rates were basic considerations. Today many citizens 
show apathy and lethargy rather than gullibility in local politics. 
Greater leisure puts a premium on entertainment. The challenge of 
vocational responsibilities, preoccupation with advancement of careers, 
and the quest for personal and family security make serious inroads on 
civic responsibilities. 

The political climate in Brunswick since the advent of manager 
government is in the direction of reforms as recommended by those in 
power. Some of these individuals may hold public office; others operate 
behind the scenes as in ancient timocracies. Their activities have estab- 
lished an atmosphere for the acceptance of new political ideas; such 
reforms are linked with progress, enlightenment, and culture. Criti- 
cisms of suggestions are said to be based on misconception, or are 
labeled acrimony, vituperation, obstructionist policies, or insurgency. 
Chis social milieu successfully implants inhibitions on opposition to 
constituted authority. Many agrarian thinkers fear the sanctions (e.g., 
ridicule, accusations of disloyalty) which might be imposed on them 
by other members of the community. The prevailing attitude is that 
when the majority votes against recommended changes, the voters’ 
verdict either is based on misunderstanding, was not representative of 
all voters, or was wrong. Despite occasional lip service to the contrary, 
there is little disposition of local authority to accept decisions of the 
majority in the best tradition of American history and politics. 

At times unctuous arguments in the newspaper have helped to whip 
up several hundred votes for a proposition. It is a positive force in 
minor campaigns, but is not able to sway public opinion decisively on 
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many fundamental issues. Reports that there is no appreciable opposi- 
tion to a contemplated project, that voters should endorse recom- 
mendations of expert study groups, and that failure to act promptly 
will reduce Brunswick to a “ghost town” are recognized as heuristic 
arguments. Occasionally endorsement by the newspaper deflects a num- 
ber of contrary voters. Persistent and consistent support of reform 
schemes through slanted coverage generates some hostility. Recently, 
the Editors refused to publish a synopsis of a critical study (copy- 
righted), but it appeared a few weeks later in a nearby daily paper. 
The writer then received an unsigned, libelous note which the United 
States postal officials traced to the local publisher’s office. 

Members of the power bloc rely heavily on organization, personal 
contacts, and social prestige. Their disciples display missionary com- 
pulsion to convert recruits. Because small-town politics are largely per- 
sonal, voters hesitate to oppose openly reforms advocated by officials 
lest it be construed as personal attacks on fellow citizens. Adherents of 
the status quo lack cohesion and leadership. They are kept vapid and 
inarticulate. Significant appointments are given to “safe” citizens—not 
many natives are in focal spots. Occasionally, when a voter makes a 
public protest against increase in public authority, those in power 
name the dissenter to some minor post with the apparent strategy that 
he then will be identified with one of the group and refrain from 
insubordination. Self-appointed leaders are contrary to the dignity and 
judicious temperament of old New England stock, but they do arise 
when institutions are threatened. Reformers are aided sometimes by 
energetic newcomers. Many natives dislike a recent tendency for new 
citizens to participate actively in political adventurism before having 
time to mature in the community. Particularly obnoxious are new- 
comers and transients who enter the political arena and try to over- 
throw cherished political institutions as if propelled by a sportsman’s 
will to win. Fifty years ago respected leaders accepted voters’ mandates 
—it was unwise to do otherwise. In recent decades, however, men who 
want to be influential and win are at the helm. 

For many years there has been a dichotomy in the scale of political 
values in Brunswick; the axiology in each direction is narrow and 
subjective. The only way the majority can defeat some plans for 
bigger government is at town meetings; voters cling tenaciously to this 
ancient prerogative. Also on their side is the fact that the state ordinar- 
ily requires day-long, secret referendums to act on proposed city char- 
ters. It is unfortunate that in recent decades conservative majorities 
can vote negatively, but lack opportunity to make positive contribu- 
tions to institutional and policy decisions. Despite ridicule, the agrarian 
desire to regard institutional changes cautiously springs from just as 
honest conviction as the platform of well organized minorities. 





Research Notes 


THE FUNCTION OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD IN THE 
FARM AND HOME MANAGEMENT PROGRAM: 
A CASE STUDY 


IN 1954 a nationwide program of Farm and Home Development was initiated 
by the various state Extension Services. The program’s major objective was 
to work directly with individual farm families through intensive on-the-farm 
counseling. In New York State the emphasis has been on farm and home 
management. 

In general the New York program has been conducted without reference 
to neighborhood or community. In two counties, however, the program was 
begun in small subareas. In one of these counties three townships within the 
approximate boundaries of a community were designated as the area in which 
the Farm and Home Management Program was to be initiated. 

As a phase of the evaluation of the Farm and Home Management Program’ 
a study was made of this community (or three-township area) for the following 
purposes: (1) to ascertain whether or not the neighborhoods and the leaders 
in the area had been utilized by those conducting the Program and (2) to 
explore how the existing neighborhood structure functioned for diffusion of 
the subject matter learned by the Program participants to nonparticipants. 


RELATED STUDIES 


Lionberger and Hassinger have indicated the need for this type of research 
in their comment that, “Much research concerning neighborhood structure 
and trends has been done but little attention has been directed to the function 
of neighborhoods in relation to social action and the diffusion of farm 
information.’ On the basis of their own investigations the authors con- 
cluded that, “In general, the data revealed that neighborhoods in this north- 
east Missouri community cannot be considered insignificant factors in the 
diffusion of farm information.”* 


*The Office of Extension Studies of the New York State Extension Service is con 
ducting a study of the Farm and Home Management Program. The study is a 
longitudinal one which was begun in 1956 and will be concluded in 1961. Similar 
studies are being conducted in Iowa, North Carolina, and Washington. The Kellogg 
Foundation is providing partial support for these studies. 

*Herbert F. Lionberger and Edward Hassinger, “Neighborhood as a Factor in the 
Diffusion of Farm Information in a Northeast Missouri Farming Community,” Rural 
Sociology, XIX (1954), 378. 

*Jbid., p. 384. 
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Marsh and Coleman concluded in a research note, “The usual hypothesis 
is that group norms and expectations retard change.... While this may well 
be true if group sanctions apply to specific practices, there also may be 
situations in which group sanctions of ‘farm matters’ accentuate change. 
Today there are some farmer groups within which there is great emphasis 
upon the societal values of ‘efficiency and practicality’ and ‘science and secular 


rationality’.’* 


Community development programs have spread over the Southeast during 
the past 15 years. While these programs have tended to emphasize action, they 
have also attempted to use the community or rather community clubs as 
educational channels. Kaufman, Fanelli, and Windham reported 1,513 
organized clubs or groups in seven southern states in 1955. While these local 
organizations were called community clubs or committees, the authors think 
they might have more accurately been designated as neighborhood clubs or 
committees.* 

Bonser in a 1955 study states, “Evidence indicates that both rural community 
clubs and home demonstration clubs are effective media through which 
information on new homemaking ideas is channeled to farm homemakers.* 
This study was designed to discover the effectiveness of community clubs 
associated with the community development program in Tennessee. Although 
Bonser does not discuss the nature of the communities included in his study, 
it is very likely that they, too, are neighborhoods rather than communities.’ 

The experience provided by the southern community development pro- 
grams and the findings of Bonser’s study lend support to the assumption that 
the neighborhood (or small community) operating through clubs can serve as 
an educational channel. This study, however, is concerned with a specific 
aspect of the educational potentiality of the neighborhood. Its major interest 
is the hypothesis that the neighborhood serves as a channel for informal 
diffusion of farm practices. 


METHOD 


This is a case study of a small area approach used in a program. The 
program was developed without research considerations and has the further 
limitation of a small number of neighborhoods and program participants. 

A list of 110 farm operators which included most of those living in the 
community area in which the program was being conducted was prepared by a 
staff member of the agricultural department of the county Extension Service. 


‘C. Paul Marsh and A. Lee Coleman, “The Relationship of Neighborhood of Resi- 
dence to Adoption of Recommended Farm Practices,” Rural Sociology, XIX (1954), 
388-389. 

®Harold F. Kaufman, Alexander Fanelli, and Gerald O. Windham, Community 
Development Programs in the Southeast, Social Science Research Center, Division of 
Sociology and Rural Life, Mississippi State College (Community Series No. 9; State 
College, 1956), pp. 9, 11, and 13. 

*Howard J. Bonser, Better Homemaking Practices through Rural Community 
Organizations (Tennessee Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 287; Knoxville, 1958), p. iii. 

"Evidence from several surveys and studies in the Southeast in which one of the 
authors of this study participated while on the TVA staff between 1949 and 1955 
supports this point of view. 
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Among these were 26 farmers who were participants in the Farm and Home 
Management Program. These 26 along with 28 nonparticipants randomly 
selected as a sample of the nonparticipants in the area were included in the 
survey. Twenty-three participants and 19 nonparticipants were interviewed. 
Twelve operators of the 54 chosen for study either refused, had stopped farm- 
ing, or were doing only a negligible amount of farming and were not inter- 
viewed. Three members of the agricultural department of the county 
Extension Service did the interviewing. 

The questionnaire for the survey was designed to determine neighborhood 
groupings, to identify leaders, and to ascertain whether or not participants 
n the Farm and Home Management Program were communicating to other 
farmers what they were learning in the program. 


NEIGHBORHOODS AND DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS 


Each farm operator in the sample was asked to check from a list of all 
operators in the area those whom he considered neighbors. With the use of 
these data a sociogram was constructed and used to determine neighborhoods. 

Four neighborhoods which are referred to hereafter as I, II, III, and IV 
were identified by this method. Of the 26 Program participants 14 were 
residing in neighborhood I, six in II, two in III, and four in IV. 

Since the ratio of participants to nonparticipants is about the same in all 
four neighborhoods, the opportunity for informal diffusion appears to be 
about equal for each neighborhood. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SMALL STUDY GROUPS 
TO NEIGHBORHOODS 


In addition to farm and home visits, the agent responsible for the program 
in the community area (three townships) periodically met with small groups 
of participants. Without consciously identifying participants with neighbor- 
hoods as delineated in this study, 25 of the participants were divided into 
three groups for the small group meetings, with seven in one and nine in 
each of the other two. There is some identity between study groups and neigh- 
borhoods but it is not complete. Every member of one group was also a 
member of neighborhood I. The other study groups consisted of operators 
from more than one neighborhood. The group with seven participants drew 
four from neighborhood I and three from neighborhood II, and the other 
group drew five from neighborhood III and four from IV. Thus, the formation 
of study groups without conscious concern for neighborhood attachments did 
not fully utilize whatever educational advantage is associated with all group 
members belonging to the same neighborhood. 


RELATIONSHIP OF LEADERSHIP AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


[wo questions were examined concerning the relationship of leaders to 
neighborhoods: 1) Do those who choose leaders select persons who live in the 
same or a different neighborhood? 2) Are participants in the Farm and Home 
Management Program chosen as leaders more times than nonparticipants? 


‘One of the 26 participants included in the survey never participated in a study 
group 
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In general there is a tendency for leaders and their choosers to live in the 
same neighborhood. In three of the four neighborhoods 59 per cent or more 
of the leader choices were made by persons living in the same neighborhood 
in which the chosen leader resides. 

In two neighborhoods almost all of the choices (80 per cent in I and 89 
per cent in IV) were for leaders who were participating in the Farm and 
Home Management Program. In the other two neighborhoods, II and III, 
nonparticipants were chosen much more often, receiving 76 and 75 per cent 
of the choices respectively. When tested by chi-square, the difference in choices 
for leaders according to their participant status and neighborhood of resi- 
dence is significant at the .001 level. Thus, conducting a program within an 
area in which neighborhoods exist and letting people volunteer as participants 
will not assure that the leaders in the neighborhoods will be the ones choosing 
to participate. Since there is a definite tendency for the neighborhoods to 
provide the locus of leadership, it might be concluded that the neighborhood 
and leadership structure automatically provides potentialities for the partici- 
pants to diffuse what they have learned to others in the area. For neighbor 
hoods and leadership patterns to be utilized, however, it appears that con- 
scious efforts must be made to identify leaders and interest them in partici- 
pating rather than leaving participation to voluntary choice. 


DIFFUSION OF MANAGERIAL PRACTICES IN ONE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


Since neighborhood I has a fairly large number of operators and at the 
same time a preponderance of leadership choices for participants, it offers an 
opportunity to examine the extent of diffusion of managerial practices which 
has occurred within a neighborhood since the program began. 

The two major emphases of the Farm and Home Management program 
have been 1) to teach farmers to study (analyze) their farm businesses and 2) 
to use records as the basis for this study. The farm operators were asked 
whether or not they had done six different studies (analyses) of their business 
in the two to three years since the program was started, i.e., 1) size of business 
—number of cows, 2) production per acre of forage crops, 3) production per 
cow, 4) the percentage of milk check spent on grain, 5) machinery costs per 
cow, and 6) production per man. They were also asked whether or not they 
used written records in doing each of these studies. 

Che percentage of farm business studies done by participants in neighbor- 
hood I rose markedly from 42 per cent of the total possible number for the 
group before the program started to 99 per cent after the program was func 
tioning, a gain of 57 percentage points. The percentage of these studies made 
with the use of written records rose from 64 per cent of the studies made to 
95 per cent, a gain of $1 percentage points. 

That the participants in neighborhood I have learned to use certain of 
the management techniques which the program has emphasized is well sup- 
ported by the foregoing facts. The participants in this neighborhood would 


appear, therefore, to be in a position to transmit their learning to neighbors. 
Moreover, 80 per cent of the leadership choices for leaders living within the 
neighborhood were for those who were program participants. However, the 
percentage of studies done by nonparticipants of the total possible number 
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of studies rose only slightly, from 17 per cent before the program began to 20 
per cent after, a gain of only three percentage points. The number of non- 
participant operators who used written records, is only two for “before the 
Program began” and three “after the Program began.” This small number of 
cases hardly warrants any claim for diffusion of using written records in 
making farm business studies. Obviously there has been little diffusion of 
study practices by the participants. 

The participants actually made no great effort to diffuse the farm-business- 
analysis practices which they had learned. They reported that they had 
discussed 60 farm business studies with 13, or 22.4 per cent, of the 58 
nonparticipants living in neighborhood I. 

The foregoing facts lead to the conclusion that a neighborhood of farm 
operators, with most of the leader choices being for program participants 
who have definitely been taught to use certain management techniques, does 
not necessarily assure that the participants will transmit these techniques to 
their neighbors. A possible explanation for this lack of diffusion might be 
offered as a hypothesis for further study. This hypothesis is that techniques as 
complex as studying a farm business and using records for doing so will not 
diffuse from farmer to farmer as have simpler practices such as the use of 
improved varieties of seed or high analysis fertilizers. 


James W. Loncest, FRANK D. ALEXANDER, and JEAN L. HARSHAW 
Extension Service 
Cornell University 


A STUDY OF A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 
IN INDIAN VILLAGES 


ASSUMING that a study of village communities is a study of the working of 
a number of institutions and that such an attempt requires the understanding 
of each of those institutions, the question may be asked: can the study of a 
single institution in a village community be satisfactorily completed by follow- 
ing the microcosmic method of limiting one’s area of studies to one particular 
village? The study of one institution—that of hali—concentrated in a single 
village in Udaipur Division of Rajasthan State failed to provide an appraisal 
of various factors underlying the institution, whereas comparative studies of 
the same kind in a few other neighboring villages supplied the requisite 
information for classification of various forms of the institution. In the first 


section of the paper an attempt is made to desc ribe the nature of the institu- 
tion in the region and in other parts of the country; in section II the role and 
needs of the employer, and in section III those of the employee, are described; 
in section IV the terms of service have been taken up; and in the final section 


a few methodological problems come up for review. 
I. TYPES OF WORKERS 
Agricultural workers may serve the master in a traditional or contractual 


way. Halemagas in the village of Rampura of Mysore’ and Madigas of Shamir- 


1M. N. Srinivas, “Social System of a Mysore Village,” in Mckim Marriott, ed., 
Qo” 


Village India (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 27. 
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pet’ provide illustrations of the former type; the system under which a person 
is allotted a plot of land and agrees to work for the master or send a member 
of the family to work provides an example of another variety of traditional 
work. In contrast to this type of relationship is one based on contract. This 
may be casual or fixed. The latter has been described by Srinivas as the “Jita” 
system, which “may be termed ‘contractual’ servantship, to mark it off from 
traditional servantship. Under it a poor man contracts to serve a wealthier 
man for one to three years. The terms of service are reduced to writing. The 
master advances at the beginning of the service, a certain sum of money to the 
servant or his guardian and this is worked off by the servant.” Existence of a 
similar institution is noted by Dube for Shamirpet where “rich landowners 
employ labourers on the basis of an annual contract also. Rates of payment 
vary with age, ability and experience of the person employed: and also partly 
with the financial position of the employer.’ In the description of the chang- 
ing status of a depressed caste among the Camars of a village called Madhopur 
in Jaunpur district of Uttar Pradesh one comes across a mention of the 
permanent plowman called Halwaha.’ Such a worker in Udaipur Division of 
Rajasthan State is called a hali, literally “one who wields the plough.” How- 
ever, the term refers only to a servant so engaged, and not to the self-employed 
person working with the plow. 


Il. THE EMPLOYER 
A man agrees to serve another when there is a “double coincidence of wants” 
between the employer and the employee. In every village there comes into 
being a few people who begin to be recognized as having the capacity to 


employ others. This group is normally drawn from among the members of the 
higher castes who enjoy comparatively better economic position. In the village 
of centralized studies, Sadri, Rajputs were found to be engaging hali. However, 
remarks made in the study of Madhopur Village to the effect that “Thakurs 
are prohibited by their caste’s rules from plowing” and “every Thakur, no 


* are only 


matter how poor, has to employ at least one permanent plowman” 
regional in character and do not apply to Rajputs or to the Brahmins in 
Udaipur Division of Rajasthan. In the village under study, half of the Rajput 
families did not employ any contractual labor. Where the heads of the families 
happened to be engaged in service outside the village, a servant had invariably 
been employed. In three cases the heads had retired from service while their 
sons were serving out. In all the three cases hali had been employed. These 
families had the need and the capacity to employ ali. But not all the families, 
even among the higher castes, possess the means to employ servants, and of the 
families that have the ability to pay, not everyone does possess any “felt need” 
for a servant. A shepherd and a blacksmith who had no child to look after 
the cattle provided two instances of persons belonging to castes other than 
Rajputs who engaged a servant. In the village of Gawardi, Brahmins and 


*§. C. Dube, Indian Village (ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955), p. 78. 

‘Srinivas, op. cit., p. 27. 

‘Dube, op. cit., p. 79. 

‘Bernard S. Cohn, “The Changing Status of a Depressed Caste,” in Marriott, 
op. cit., p. 56. 

*Ibid., pp. 63-64. 
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Mahajans have employed workers. The barber of the village had done the 
same. In Dabla and Deoria Villages in Bhilwara District the employers were 
drawn chiefly from the Rajput caste. It may be accidental that members of 
the castes mentioned above happened to be the masters in the reported 
villages. The statement of Srinivas that “masters were found in every caste 
other than untouchables and smiths’’ requires some more field work in 
Rajasthan to receive corroboration for this region. However, no ban prohibits 
members of other castes from employing laborers. 
Ill. THE EMPLOYEE 

Double coincidence has its second facet in the felt need of the employee. 
What are the imperatives that drive him to seek employment with someone 
else in a community where the status of the employee is invariably lower than 
that of the agricultural master? What caste does the servant come from? 
These questions arise on the second side of the double coincidence required 
for the contractual relationship. Questions about the age, caste, and status 
in the family assume some significance. It was found in the village of Sadri 
that all hali except one had come from outside the village and that they had 
been recruited from among the leather workers, Bhils, Nayaks, and weavers. 
In other villages, Bhils and Darogas had been engaged. Two significant social 
practices are also associated with the members of these castes: (1) payment of 
bride-wealth on the occasion of marriage, accompanied by provisions for an 
increased amount in case of remarriage, and (2) giving of a caste-dinner after 
the death of a member. These occasions of crisis in life give rise to the need 
for a heavy loan. The loan is taken from the mahajan, an indigenous banker 


who performs the combined functions of grocer, petty merchant, and money 
lender, and is later paid back by installments. This is not to suggest that every- 
one in the lower group of castes becomes a servant; neither is it to suggest 
that an attempt is made to pay back loans only through this mode of repay- 
ment. This, however, is one of the prevalent ways by which debts incurred 


at a particular moment of crisis in life is paid back slowly and steadily. The 
occasions and the manner in which the loans are taken and contractual 
servantship accepted may be summed up in the following ways: 

(1) To acquire bride-wealth, a young man may get himself employed as a 
hali to earn enough to get married. It may be pointed out here that even 
agricultural and household economy are difficult to carry on without the 
female accepting the traditionally allotted work of watering the fields, pre- 
paring food and bringing it to the fields, assisting the male in agriculture, 
and in the evening providing meals for the hard-working partner. Independent 
farming cannot be carried on with ease until the person gets himself married. 

(2) If one comes across a hali who has already married, one may not be far 
from the mark in anticipating that the hal: might be there to earn money to 
repay the loan taken on the occasion of marriage. A young leather worker of 
twenty was serving one resident of the village (Vibhut Singh) in this way. 

(3) Some of the old chiefs keep under their trust young boys who have lost 
their parents. No money need be paid in the initial stages and the young 
boy may look after the cattle. With increasing age some remuneration might 


"Srinivas, op. cit., p. 28. 
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be fixed and the young man enabled to get married. Slowly, from the status 
of a “trust territory,” he might thus be enabled to acquire the status of a 
“dominion” or even of an “independent republic.” This happened in case 
of two Bhils of the village. 

(4) To repay debts taken at the time of a postfuneral dinner, a weaver in 
the neighboring village took a loan to arrange for the said feast. He sent two 
of his children to work as hali with a resident of the village (Govind Singh). 

While the institution of hali provides one of the effective ways of bringing 
up orphans in a village in this part of India, it is not suggested that this is 
the only effective method of dealing with this problem. Usually mothers’ 
brothers have played the part admirably while in some cases even the second 
marriage on the part of the mother has provided some relief, though on a 
number of occasions even this measure has not borne fruit. But that is beside 
the main point. Let us now examine the terms on which the two sides agree. 

IV. TERMS OF SERVICE 

The nature of the need for service also conditions the mode of payment and 
the terms of service. In Sadri someone from the village acts as a surety for 
the good conduct and bona fides of the prospective servant. Inquiries are made 
about his caste, village, and relations until some of them come within the 
personal knowledge of some local villager. Terms of service are usually for a 
year, and payment is made in advance to the guardian of the servant. Payment 
for annual services in this village comes to Rs. 100 in cash plus food and 
clothing for the year. In one case the payment went up to Rs. 125. It may be 
noted that the variation is not as great as is found in Shamirpet where it 
ranges from Rs. 280 to Rs. 120 per year.* A very young boy, of course, receives 
remuneration according to his age. In one case, two boys were engaged and 
the elder did full work and received Rs. 100, while the younger one got only 
Rs. 25. The father of the boys, who comes from the adjacent village, took Rs. 
150 at the commencement of work. Children thus continue to work until the 
advanced money is served out. Similarly the hali of Vibhut Singh had spent 
Rs. 400 on his marriage. He has been working for a year and a half. On com- 
mencement of work he took Rs. 150 although he was employed for an annual 
payment of Rs. 125 only. Such measures have a dual benefit. Money is avail- 
able for repaying a part of the loan, and payment in food and clothing pro- 
vides means for carrying on the subsistence living. Studies in other villages 
bring in different points. In Deoria and Dabla the workers are recruited from 
within the village. They are not given food. In Deoria rates are Rs. 100 per year 
without food. Due to construction of a dam nearby, workers are not available 
at lower rates. Moreover, a number of Bhil families have migrated from the 
village. In Dabla, however, the mode of payment is a mixture of kind and 
cash, but the basis of calculation for wages is monthly and not annual. Rates 
are Rs. 10 per month plus cooked food or grains in a fixed quantity. One 
worker takes grains so long as his wife stays in the village and cooked food 
in her absence. For the past few months, however, the wife has also become a 
worker, removing cow dung to the manure pits, and gets thirty seer (a seer is 
about 2.1 Ibs.) of grains per month. Some general remarks may now be made. 


‘Dube, op. cit., p. 79. 
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(1) The period for calculating wages in Sadri and Deoria is one year, for 
Dabla and Muroli villages one month. Outside the region in the Mysore 
village the period is one year, and in the Telangana village one month. 

(2) Payments may be made either in cash on the Deoria pattern, or in kind 
on the Dabla pattern for the woman, but in most of the cases in Sadri and 
Dabla payments are both in cash and in kind. 

(3) Payments in kind for food may be made in terms of cooked meals or 
grains. 

(4) Payments may be given in advance or made from time to time and 
deducted from pay. Capacity to wait for payments until the work is completed 
is rather limited. 

(5) In the case of hali coming from other villages, full obligations of mem- 
bership of the village community in matters of contribution toward com- 
munity work are not imposed. It is permissible for the employer to send his 
hali for the shramdan (contribution of labor) on his behalf. In collecting 
funds for the community the hali is also spared making any contribution. 
This does not apply to those who reside permanently in the village. 


V. SOME METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Some of the problems arise out of the anthropologist’s insistence on the 
microcosmic method of study and his desire to make his studies productive 
of much more than knowledge about a single village. To resolve this apparent 
contradiction Srinivas suggests that the study of a single village “is either 
typical of an area” or “suitable for the study of a particular theoretical 
problem.’” When the first line of approach is followed, it requires a knowledge 
of a number of villages all of which except one should be declared as 
unrepresentative of the region. The investigator has to be equipped with 
this art or science of selection or rejection. This selection has to be done by 
the field worker himself. If he takes the opinion of the local people to guide 
him in the matter, he will be open to the charge of seeking advice in an expert 
field from a nonexpert. The latter may at best supply facts of the nature which 
the field worker may desire to get, but he has to be the sole judge of the worth 
of the village for his studies. Accordingly, there is a need for a short-term 
method of inquiry which can be applied in the initial stages to test the 
representative character of the village or even the suitability of a particular 
village for the study of a defined problem. Whether it be the study of the 
community or of a problem in the community, both the methods would 
require the description of the number of institutions and services common 
to the community either in the form of the main inquiry or in the nature of 
the study of the background of the problem. Only the understanding of local 
variations of a single institution in other villages of the region can provide 
the basis for understanding the working of the institution in various ways. 
Only with this understanding would a person be justified in classifying 
various forms and functions of that institution. From description and detailed 
analysis on the microcosmic level, one must now and then either turn to a 
study of a few more microcosms in the given region or acquire a macro- 


®M. N. Srinivas, “Significance of Village Studies in India,” Eastern Anthropologist, 
VIII (1955), 215-216. 
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cosmic approach without sacrificing the scientific approach. The author of 
Indian Village considers it “difficult to regard any one village as typical or 
representative of rural India as a whole” and goes “a step further to say that 
such a village could hardly be regarded as representative even of its culture- 
area, except in a very general way.”” To make such studies representative 
of the area as well as to understand the existing forms and functions of various 
institutions, it is therefore necessary to go beyond the village. That will aid 
in a better classification of the institution and will ultimately promote the 
cause of science, as classification is the basis of all scientific analysis. 

It has become necessary to guard against the tendency to overstate certain 
things in an anxiety to apply conclusions reached in a microcosmic field of 
study to a much wider area about which scientific studies are lacking. Relying 
on the rigidly scientific study of a single villaze of Kishangarhi in Western 
Uttar Pradesh, McKim Marriott makes certain generalizations about “these 
little communities of northern India” which have not been studied at all 
levels.“ Alan Beals, having concentrated his studies on a Mysore village, tells 
us about “Nambhalli and other villages in the vicinity of Bangalore” and goes 
to the amazing extent of saying that these villages “have changed far more 
rapidly and far more significantly than have other villages in India.’™ Sim- 
ilarly in the analysis of the changing status of a depressed caste, the editors 
mention that “the Camars of Madhopur like many other people of the 
Indian subcontinent, are in the midst of processes of change.”” One is not 
quite able to understand why the Camars of Madhopur were compared with 
“many other people of the Indian subcontinent” only. Such a general remark 
may be applicable to all human societies in varying degrees. 

Oscar Lewis, in trying to compare a village in India with one in Mexico, 
takes the proportion of agriculturists as a significant one. “In Tepoztlan over 
90 per cent of the 853 families” and “in Ranikhera only 53 per cent of its 150 
families engage directly in agriculture.... If, on the basis of other studies, 
one could generalize these differences on a national level, it would be possible 
to say that in India there is a much greater landless rural proletariat than in 
Mexico.”™ Such a statement is unfortunate in the sense that it has failed to 
take notice of the 195) Census of India which clearly states that “roughly one 
among every five self-supporting persons in villages (male as well as female) is 
a non-agriculturist” whereas the percentage of agriculturists and nonagricul- 
turists in villages is given as 80.2 and 19.8 respectively.” The variation in 
Ranikhera and the rest of the country is thus 26.8 per cent; that is, on an 
average India has one and a half times the agriculturists of that village. One 


“Dube, op. cit., p. 6. 

™Mckim Marriott, “Little Communities in an Indigenous Civilization,” in Marriott, 
op cit., p. 186 

“Alan Beals, “Interplay among Factors of Change in a Mysore Village,” in Mar- 
riott, op. cit., p. 100. 

“Cohn, op. cit., p. 76. 

“Oscar Lewis, “Peasant Cultures in India and Mexico: A Comparative Analysis,” 
in Marriott, op. cit., p. 151. 

“Census of India, 1951, vol. I, pt. I-A (Delhi: Manager of Publications, Govern- 
ment of India, 1953), p. 92. 
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can also anticipate variation in the percentage of agricultural population for 
Mexico as a whole as compared to Tepoztlan itself. There is a need to look 
into the macrocosmic data (if available) before one would like to generalize 
the findings about a single village for a larger area even for an academic 
purpose. But when such studies begin to form the basis of such recommenda- 
tions of a consultant anthropologist for the planning commission of a country 
as “that the Five Year Plan of Government of India, with its emphasis upon 
increased agricultural production has little to offer to the nonagricultural 
population,” it has to be remembered that this nonagricultural population 
for India constitutes only 19.8 per cent of the rural population and not 47 
per cent as it does for the village that happened to be studied; that of the total 
outlay on the first five-year plan only 26.5 per cent was spent on agriculture 
and irrigation and 15 per cent of the funds allotted under these heads in the 
second plan. It is necessary to understand the sectors of life of which a 
village is itself representative of the region before the village begins to be 
compared with another in a similar region. 

The presence of such tendencies in the current literature of anthropological 
studies, however, points to the need and anxiety on the part of the investiga- 
tors to seek for a wider application of their findings. Assuming that such a 
desire is genuine, it is suggested that methods be found to give a scientific 
expression to it. A number of investigators are likely to lose the perspective of 
the scientific method when they emerge from the microcosmic field. In one 
they remain rigidly scientific; in the other they begin to overgeneralize. 
Impressions given by laymen for other areas, or gained by the investigator 
only casually, or obtained at a time when he was not well-versed in the field 
work method would be poor substitutes for field training in macrocosmic 
studies. In order that such difficulties may be overcome, it is suggested that a 
study of village communities ought to be undertaken as a study of institutions 
whose local varieties the anthropologist must try to analyze and classify either 
at the macrocosmic level for the particular culture area, or at a\few more (say 
a half-dozen to a dozen places in the first instance) information points in the 
area so that they may act as observation posts for comparative studies. In this 
particular case so long as studies were concentrated in a single village (Sadri) 
different forms of even one institution (hali) could not be identified properly. 
As the study was extended to a few more villages, the varieties began to appear 
clearly. Proper classification and analysis became feasible. In the absence of 
such an approach, the varieties of the single institution could not have been 
located or classified, let alone analysed. 

Briy Ray CHAUHAN 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Saugar, Sagar, M.P., India 


*Lewis, op. cit., p. 151. 
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Book Reviews 


Block, William J]. The Separation of the Farm Bureau and the Extension 
Service. Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 47, Urbana, Iil.: Univ. 
of Illinois Press, 1960. 277 pp. $5.00. 

Here is the complete story of a controversy which plagued the Department 
of Agriculture for forty years and which has only been resolved within the 
past three years. 

Starting with the establishment of the Federal Extension Service in 1914, 
the author begins by tracing the growth of the agency along with the parallel 
development of the Farm Bureau and the increasing co-operation and inter- 
dependence of the two. By 1922 the mounting criticism of this relationship 
prompted Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace to issue a memorandum 
which was essentially a code of ethics defining the degree of relationship and 
restricting much of the co-operative action. Soon the other two farm organiza- 
tions, the Grange and the Farmers Union, fearful and jealous of the increasing 
influence of the Farm Bureau on farm policy, entered the fray and for almost 
forty years were active on the side of the pro-separation groups. 

Attempts at separation of the two agencies involved Congressional legisla- 
tion, state legislation, land grant colleges, agricultural publications, civil and 
quasi-legal trials, and all the skulduggery implicit in political attack and 
counter-attack. In the narrative the author covers fully the attitudes and 
actions of the various protagonists, and older readers will experience nostalgic 
memories of the activities and intrigues of Albert Goss, Allan Kline, Edward 
O'Neal, Russell Smith, James Patton, Benton Stong, Dean H. P. Rush, and 
others. In spite of the violence of the controversy it remained largely a matter 
of interest and concern only to the affected agencies, i.e., the three farm 
organizations and the Extension Service, and it was not until 1939 with the 
publication of Gladys Baker’s The County Agent and Russell Lord’s Agrarian 


Space does not permit the detailed description of the gradual changes in 
attitude and philosophy which finally culminated in Secretary Benson’s Memo- 
randum No. 1368 in 1954 which for practical purposes removed most of the 
debatable issues and made the controversy of little more than _ historical 
interest. 

This reviewer would be derelict in his duty if he failed to label this book an 
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outstanding work. It has every qualification demanded by a research report: 
a clearly stated and clearly followed purpose, a meticulous use of al! primary 
and secondary materials available, a cogent and analytical use of facts, a direct 
and pleasing presentation, and an adequate summary, index, and bibliography. 
It should and probably will take its place as an authoritative reference in the 
future on all the aspects of the famous Extension Service-Farm Bureau 
separation controversy. 

RALPH R. NICHOLS 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
Arlington, Va. 


Friedmann, Frederick G. The Hoe and the Book: An Italian Experiment in 
Community Development. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1960. 
158 pp. $3.00. 

This book describes an attempt at community development, by attacking 
the problem of illiteracy, in an area where the hoe is still a major agricultural 
implement and books are read by very few. It is “an account of the work done 
between 1947 and 1957 by a voluntary association of Italian men and women, 
the Unione Nazionale per ia Lotta contro I’Analfabetismo (UNLA, or Associ- 
ation for the Fight against Illiteracy), in the long-neglected areas of southern 
Italy.” 

[he author, a professor of philosophy, undertook a study of UNLA at the 
request of the Social Science Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, in Feb- 
ruary, 1957. He visited centers of Adult Education operated by UNLA, exam- 
ined materials at its national offices in Rome, and engaged in systematic dis- 
cussions with leaders of the organization. He also drew upon his previous 
studies of the south-Italian peasant in describing the setting within which 
Unta’s Centers of Adult Education operate and the problems confronting 
them. It is rather difficult to assess the author’s sources and methods, as he has 
eliminated all documentation “in order to make it more readable.” 

[he six chapters into which the book is divided have the following titles: 
“Municipal Committees and ‘Popular Courses,’” “The Opening of Adult 
Education Centers,” “Sezioni Culturali and Related Activities,” ““The Problem 
of Assistenza and Vocational Training,” “An Experiment in Democracy,” and 
“An Attempt at Evaluation.” The first chapter contains a brief history of the 
struggle to eliminate illiteracy in Italy, both by the government and by private 
organizations. One such private organization is UNLA. It was founded in 1947 
by four high school teachers of philosophy and three social workers. The other 
five chapters are primarily concerned with the major activities of the Centers 
of Adult Education, the problems encountered, and an attempt to evaluate 


the accomplishments of the organization. 


UNLA felt that the high degree of illiteracy prevalent in many parts of southern 
Italy was both the cause of a social situation and one of the reasons for its stubborn 
persistence. Illiteracy meant enforced nonparticipation in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of community and national life. It meant the perpetuation of the inherited class 
division between a small and indolent middle class who “possessed learning” and the 
great majority of peasants who were ignorant of their rights, unaware of their duties, 
and not at all sure of their own capabilities. [p. 7] 

Therefore, by eliminating illiteracy the peasant would be better able to com- 
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municate, and in consequence enter into more rational social relations with 
the larger society. Attempts were also made by UNta through their Centers 
of Adult Education to engender a spirit of co-operation among the adult 
students of the Centers. The extreme individualism of the southern Italian 
peasant is inimical to community development. 

This book is a welcome addition to the literature on southern Italy. Though 
philosophical in its approach, the author’s insight into peasant society makes 
the volume useful not only to sociologists interested in that field of study, 
but also to persons interested in underdeveloped areas and community 
development. 

JosepH SARDO 
Department of Sociology 
Colorado State University 


Hay, Donald G. That They May Have Health Care. Ann Arbor: Edwards 

Brothers, 1960. 66 pp. $1.25. 

This little book is a very readable account of health behavior of the people 
in a relatively poor and isolated Arkansas county. The study on which the 
writing is based was financed by the Rockwin Fund established by Winthrop 
Rockefeller. The author has accomplished a nice balance of popularizing and 
research reporting; by his use of localisms the research findings come alive and 
thus contribute to one’s “feel” for the situation his subjects confront in their 
efforts to maintain personal and family health. 

The principal objective of the book was to describe and document the 
health care characteristics of a low-service county. And indeed it was a low- 
service area, for at the time of study there were no medical doctors, no 
dentists, and no hospitals in the county with an average journey of 22 miles 
required to reach any of these services. Moreover, only about 2 out of 5 
families had either a truck or an auto; two-thirds of the families had net cash 
incomes of under $1,500 and more than a third had incomes under $500 in 
1955; and formal education attainment did not exceed grade school for more 
than two-thirds of the family heads. 

It is in this context that the author discusses availability of health personnel 
and facilities, the extent of their use, and the ingenious ways used by the 
people to stretch their meager health resources. 

This is an interesting and informative book. Its style should appeal to 
both planner and social scientist. 

Ropert L. MCNAMARA 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri 


Kaplan, Max. Leisure in America: A Social Inquiry. New York: Wiley, 
1960. xii, 350 pp. $7.50. 
Much of the writing on leisure time has dealt with the increasing amount 
and use of it. In contrast, the objective of this author, after an exhaustive 
review of the literature and a number of empirical studies, is to suggest a 
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systematic framework for understanding what leisure really is. To say it is 
“time when we are freest to do what we want” is not enough, and here the 
social, psychological, and philosophical factors are considered. 

Leisure is not defined as time or activity. A number of essential elements 
are used to construct an “ideal type” for observing and judging leisure activity 
as a social relationship. The variables which condition these relationships are 
basic social institutions, social class and subcultures, value systems and per- 
sonality, and the community. Six principal types of leisure activity evolve from 
this and include sociability, associations, games and sports, travel, mass media, 
and art. In the latter form the author sees the possibility for much creative 
value in leisure. Explanations for individual choice among the various types 
are given in the section devoted to processes, and a number of social controls 
and psychological factors are suggested as reasons. The final chapter is con- 
cerned with an evaluation of leisure, and here the author concludes the 
objective analysis and makes a plea for creative expression, particularly in 
the arts. 

The book contains valuable insights and hypotheses, but the rural sociologist 
will find only brief reference to his important area. And the underlying 
assumption that “any activity can be the basis for leisure” seems to defy 
discovery of any sociological patterns of leisure behavior. Noteworthy is the 
point that a change from thinking of leisure in terms of the Protestant Ethic 
to an acceptance of it as a cultural asset is needed. 

James R. WEIR 
Department of Sociology 
University of Dayton 


Kephart, Calvin I. Races of Mankind. New York: Philosophical Library 

Inc., 1960. 566 pp. $6.00. 

This book is an extensive project which attempts to bring together knowl- 
edge from geology, physical anthropology, genetics, and ancient history to solve 
the problem of the origin of the races of man and their early migrations. Had 
the book been written three or four decades earlier, it might have been con- 
sidered a magnum opus worthy of a great scholar with broad interests. Indeed, 
the book could well have been published in 1930 and not have suffered from 
the conspicuous absence of documentation beyond that date. 

The utility of this book to the field of sociology is extremely limited. 
Esoteric physical anthropologists, ancient historians, and cultural anthropolo- 
gists may have some fleeting interest in sections of the book. They may, how- 
ever. be bothered by the sweeping generalizations made with little or no 
evidence or documentation. For example: “It may be conjectured with con- 
fidence that the Turanian [yellow] race evolved in the east of Burma, that 
the Indafrican [black] race evolved in the Ganges River Valley, and that the 
Aryan [brown] race evolved first on the central plateau of the Dekkan and 
later in northwestern India” (pp. 21-22). No sources are cited, and only on 
page 71 does Kephart define his terms Indafrican, Aryan, and Turanian. In 
one of the historical sections (p. 520) Kephart relates the word semiryechensk 
to the Vedic hymns dealing with the Land of the Seven Rivers. This would 
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be an interesting coincidence of names, which may be related to Aryan 
migration, but Kephart fails to document his sources. 

In short, the book has attempted to cover too much territory and has failed 
to provide the evidence to undergird the statements. Kephart’s book illustrates 
that the day of the comprehensive scholar has, alas, gone; we live in a world 
of specialized sciences running pragmatically and empirically in all directions. 

PropipTto Roy 
Department of Rural Sociology 
Washington State University 


Keur, John Y. and Dorothy L. Windward Children: A Study in Human 
Ecology of the Three Dutch Windward Islands in the Caribbean. Assen, 
Netherlands: Royal Vangorcum Ltd., 1960. 309 pp. Cloth, fl. 22.50; 
paper, fi. 20.50. 

As the title and subtitle indicate, the Keurs have made a very exhaustive 
and detailed study of three (to most of us) obscure islands in the northern 
Lesser Antilles. The islands are St. Martin, Saba, and St. Eustatius. The total 
square miles of land amount to about 49, and the total population in 1957, 
3,879. About population, it is a notable fact that around 45 years ago the 
number was almost double: 7,395. Shifting tides of commerce, trade, and local 
industry, brought a drastic decline in the chances of livelihood for the inhabi- 
tants. Moreover, the development of the oil industry in two of the other 
three Caribbean Islands of the Netherlands—Curacao and Aruba—acted as 
a magnet drawing away laborers from the Windwards. It is difficult to see 
how the authors could call these islands “under-populated” (p. 156), in view 
of their detailed description of the low level of living of so many of the 
inhabitants and their dependence on welfare payments and remittances 
from abroad, especially from relatives employed in Curacao and Aruba 
(pp. 135 ff£.). 

The report covers in detail these topics: geography and location, discovery, 
climate, physiogeography and settlements, government, operation of justice, 
soils, vegetation, agriculture and land use, livestock and animal husbandry, 
fisheries, waning and defunct industries, general Windward Island economy, 
local and household economy, public health and health attitudes, population 
patterns, religion, education, race, persons versus groups, kaleidoscope of 
social structure, character of the island populations, and world and Dutch 
orientation. There appears to be a curious nonlogical juxtaposition of some 
topics. 

The theoretical frame of reference is the interplay of the “natural environ- 
ment and the course of ethno-history,”” as contributing to “the present culture 
complexes” (p. 2). The chapters on religion, race, and social structure are 
excellent and of special interest to sociologists. 

There is a foreword by Vera Rubin, Director of the Research Institute for 
the Study of Man. Several pages of excellent photographs illustrate the 
volume. 

Lowry NELSON 

Department of Sociology 

University of Florida 
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Madsen, William. The Virgin’s Children: Life in an Aztec Village Today. 

Austin: University of Texas Press, 1960. xv, 248 pp. $4.50. 

The life of our “contemporary ancestors” usually fascinates those of us who 
spend our time studying and commenting upon the life of our more or less 
modern contemporaries. This is especially true when, as in the case of the 
descendants of the Aztecs, we find people whose religion had not one virgin 
birth, but several; both floods and fires to destroy all but one pair of each 
animal, including man; baptism to cleanse original sin, and confession for 
infractions of the moral law, but only once! Add a working belief in the 
Hipprocratic system of disease diagnosis, taught by the Spanish conquistadors, 
and an active practice of witchcraft, and all the ingredients for a fascinating 
report are present. This report is fascinating and it should be helpful to those 
whose major interest is in Aztec survivals in religion, magic, food, and 
medicine. 

As a contribution to social science it shares the thinness of the old-fashioned 
enthnographic study. It does not utilize even the most important previous 
work in the study of the present-day Aztecs: Life in a Mexican Village, by 
Oscar Lewis. It borders upon the disingenuous in stating that “the story of 
Aztec cultural survival in the Valley of Mexico today has never been pub- 
lished in English.” Tepoztlan, studied by Redfield and restudied by Lewis, 
lies just over the rim of the Valley, so the statement is technically correct! But 
the Lewis book is not even mentioned in the bibliography. 

Seven years ago the eminent anthropologist Ralph Beals, commenting on a 
résumé of the Lewis book which was carried in Rural Sociology (June, 1953, 
pp. 121-137), acclaimed the advances which had been made in anthropologi- 
cal theory and methodology in the twenty-five years between the Redfield and 


Lewis books. Judging by this report, not enough anthropologists read Rural 


Sociology! 

CLARENCE SENIOR 
Department ot Sociology 
Columbia University 


National Conference on Social Welfare. Community Organization. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 127 pp. $2.75. 

This buok contains nine papers selected from those presented at the 87th 
Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare held in Atlantic 
City, June 5-10, 1960. The papers deal with general problems confronting 
community organization programs and the organization worker. 

The papers point up the growing importance of community organization 
in social work. In fact, this is one of the reasons they were selected for this 
book. One writer points out that social work and community development 
share the same basic philosophy. In considering community organization, the 
papers focus on the urban setting. This could be expected, for five of the 
writers are associated with social work in our larger cities. One article 
considers the aging in rural areas. 

Only one author refers to the work of rural sociologists in community 


organization. 
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This growing interest in community organization may facilitate a liaison 
between social workers and those concerned with the interlocking problems 
that confront rural and urban areas. 

Joun B. MitcHety 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


Rasmussen, Wayne D. Readings in the History of American Agriculture. 

Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois Press, 1960. xi, 340 pp. $6.50. 

The title of this book is somewhat pretentious considering the material 
included in its text. The readings are almost entirely related to technological 
changes which have been introduced into agriculture since the first colonists 
came to North America. The book presents, in chronological order, sketches 
and excerpts relating to the major technological ideas and practices which 
have brought changes in the methods of producing animals, foods, and fibers. 
The editor's sketches and the excerpted works of other writers cover most of 
the major technological changes. He has done little in his own writing to 
evaluate the impact of these changes upon farming and farm people. 

Little attention is paid to the nonmaterial innovations. The book contains 
approximately five pages about the land-grant colleges. Seven pages are 
devoted to reprinting Babcock’s instructions for using his butterfat test. It 
contains eight pages about the Grange. There are ene or two sentences about 
each of the following: the Farmers Alliance, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Farmers’ Union, the Farm Holiday Movement, and the 
Non-Partisan League. 

The rationale of the third party movement and the implications of the 
frontier are not mentioned at all. Some of the names and works of the out- 
standing agricultural historians are listed in a selected readings list at the 
end of the book but no mention is made anywhere of men such as Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Merle Curti, F. E. Haynes, V. L. Parrington, W. B. Bizzell, 
and V. O. Key. 

The book also contains a chronology of events related to agriculture. 

If one overlooks the title and approaches the book as a kaleidoscope of 
literary vignettes related to the development of a new agricultural technology 
he may find as did this reviewer that the book is a rewarding and enjoyable 
experience. 

Joe M. BoxHLen 
Department of Economics and Sociology 
Iowa State University 


Stein, Maurice R. The Eclipse of Community—An Interpretation of Ameri- 
can Studies. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. 354 pp. 
$6.00. 

Throughout this book in which the author reviews various studies and 


quotes massive sections from various works the reader is promised a “general 
framework relating the studies to each other” (p. 3). The book ends with an 
epilogue in which the search for a “a general theory” a la Talcott Parsons is 
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appraised as futile “unless the theorist is willing to sacrifice the most interest- 
ing contributions made by the field workers upon whom he depends” (p. 334). 
The author disregards Merton's well-known discussion of the place for specific- 
ity in conceptualization and the advice to the social scientist to the effect 
that “the closer he approaches eloquence, the farther he retreats from sense” 
(1957, p. 14) in favor of what in the book under review is called the Lynd’s 
“dead pan irony,” Veblen’s “savage ironic manner” (p. 309). C. Wright Mill’s 
“the sociological imagination” (p. 304), Vidich’s and Bensman’s “clinical 
style” of “endless cliches” (p. 326), and the like. Stress is placed on such objec- 
tives as a “fruitful dramatic theory in social science” (p. 327). The author goes 
farther than recommending that the “community sociologist” employs the art 
of the dramatist in his writing. He observes that the community study itself is 
creative activity and reflects the personal backgrounds of investigators. 
Thus Robert Lynd was “...exploring the limitations and resources of his own 
boyhood... fin Muncie and] Whyte [found in] Doc and Chick a set of alterna- 
tive ‘personae’ closely related to his own life chances” (p. 300). 

If the reader turns to the author's selected quotations and discussion, what 
is revealed? The picture is one of psychotic, neurotic, repressed, standardized, 
routinized, shallow, competitive, alienated, “other-directed” (Riesman), inse- 
cure, “marketing” (Fromm), security anxious (Sullivan), status-dominated 
children and adults of modern communities who seem to have been produced 
through three processes which the author employs as his conceptual scheme; 
namely, urbanization, industrialization, and bureaucratization. With these 
selective interests the author brings together some of the most interesting 
material and quotations from the studies of Park, Hughes, Wirth and others 
at Chicago, the Lynds at Muncie, Warner and others at Newburyport, Whyte’s 
study of the Boston slums, Ware’s study of Greenwich Village, John Dol- 
lard’s, Allison Davis’, and others’ studies of stratification in the South, 
Stouffer's and others’ studies of military life, Spectorsky’s, Whyte’s, and Seeley’s, 
and others’ studies of suburbs. In addition there are three chapters dealing 
with “Perspectives on the Modern Community”: (1) anthropological, (2) psy- 
choanalytic, and (3) sociological. These rely heavily on quotations illustrating 
the above mentioned characteristics of modern city life largely taken from 
Paul Radin, Redfield, Ruth Benedict, Freud, Erick Erickson, and Harry S. 
Sullivan. 

The lack of a systematic framework for analysis and codification may lead 
to various conclusions which appear to be in contradiction. Thus how can 
actors suffer from alienation and anomie (p. 284) and at the same time wear 
themselves out attempting to achieve success, thus leaving no time for gracious 
living, intimacy, or other values the author seems to stress? If actors are 
“trapped in career’’ (p. 284), why is retirement from this “rat race” (p. 293) 
“dreaded as death” (p. 283)? The reader is also confronted with a slightly 
different kind of evaluation. The author appears to accept as remarkable the 
insight and conclusion of Vidich and Bensman that Springdale, a New York 
town of 1700, maintains “belief in the small-town ideology” and at the 
same time possesses a local “social system that adapts affairs to the pres- 
sure of mass society” (p. 291). The author praises the Chicago studies of Park, 
Hughes, etc., but claims their main weakness to be that “they presuppose a 
conception of rural social organization which gives way...to urbanization” 
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(p. 99). The rural sociologists and the Chicago sociologists would have antici- 
pated most of the findings from Springdale, and they would not have failed 
as does the author to mention the relationship between the concept, “natural 
areas,” as used by the rural sociologist, Charles Galpin, and the same concept 
as employed in the early studies of Chicago. 
CHARLEs P. LooMiIs 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 

Michigan State University 


United Nations, Statistical Office of the United Nations, Department of Social 
and Economic Affairs. Demographic Yearbook, 1959. Eleventh Issue. 
Special Topic: Natality Statistics. New York: United Nations, 1960. ix. 
719 pp. Cloth, $10.00; paper, $8.00. 

Historical data on natality are now available from 1935 to 1959 with the 
publication of this, the third, volume on natality in the series of demographic 
yearbooks. Migration statistics are also provided, in keeping with the plan 
of biennial presentation 

Material is presented in the same general manner as in previous yearbooks 
under broad headings of: world summary, population, births, deaths, mar- 
riages, divorces, life tables, and international migration and travel. Inclusion 
of a cumulative subject index greatly facilitates reference to earlier pub- 
lications. 

Three important innovations occur in this volume. Data shown for the 
first time include live births by sex, illegitimate birth ratios, illegitimacy rates, 


legitimate birth rates specific for age of father and duration of marriage, 
legitimate fetal deaths by age of mother, and legitimate fetal death ratios 


specific for age of mother. Italic type distinguishes data of questionable reli- 
ability. Finally, world fertility conditions and trends are illustrated in a series 


of eight charts. 

Georce L. WILBER 
Department of Sociology and Rural Life 
Mississippi State University 


U.S. Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial 
Times to 1957. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 
xi, 789 pp. $6.00. 

This volume extends the series of historical statistics of the first volume 
back into the colonial period as well as forward to 1957. A “Colonial Statistics” 
section covers a wide variety of topics such as population, foreign trade, taxes, 
and diets. The major subject areas of the first volume have been retained, and 
in many cases expanded, while new subjects have been added. 

Avowed aims of bringing together historical series of wide and general 
interest and indicating where to find additional data have been accomplished 
admirably. The addition of critical notes should be invaluable in judging the 
adequacy of information, especially for those unfamiliar with the nature of 
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the data. And the coincidence of topics with the Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States should make the historical series of lasting value. 

GeorceE L. WILBER 
Department of Sociology and Rural Life 
Mississippi State University 


Vidart, Daniel D. Sociologia Rural, 2 vols. Madrid: Salvat Editores, 1960. 

xi, 724; viii, 656 pp. $35.00. 

The author, a Uruguayan sociologist, has included a great many things in the 
1,380 pages which comprise this ambitious work. Parts I and II (Vol. I) are 
essentially an introduction to sociology. The scientific method and social theo- 
ry are discussed in particular. Part III, which stretches from page 213 in 
Vol. I to the end of Vol. II, is a remarkably thorough and comprehensive 
treatment of the field of rural sociology. The author begins by reviewing the 
histoiy of rural sociology in the United States and discusses some of the 
principal works in the field. Starting with The Farmer and the New Day by 
Kenyon Buiterfield, he introduces the texts by Hayes, Galpin, Gilette, Sorokin 
and Zimmerman, Smith, Landis, and Nelson. The development of rural 
sociology in Europe and Latin America is also dealt with in this general 


survey. 

The second chapter of Part III is given over to rural-urban differences and 
is followed by a chapter concerned with the relationship between the geo- 
graphic and rural social environments. Individual chapters are devoted to 


discussions of pastoral and nomadic societies and agricultural societies from 
antiquity to the present. The rural population is dealt with in an extensive 
chapter primarily devoted to the origins and migrations of rural populations 
on a world-wide scale. Additional chapters concern themselves with the psy- 
chosocial characteristics of rural peoples, rural housing, and locality groups. 
The concluding chapter is devoted to the concept of culture in general and 
to the idea of folk culture in particular. 

The American rural sociologist will look for, but not find, except perhaps in 
brief mention, some of the discussions found in rural sociology texts in the 
United States. Topics such as rural social institutions, land tenure, and settle- 
ment patterns are largely ignored. The materials are sometimes presented in a 
disjointed fashion. These deficiencies are compensated for, at least in part, 
by the refreshingly international scope of the materials presented and of the 
sources used, which stands in sharp contrast to the relative provincialism of 
most American treatises. The many European and Latin American sources 
and materials and not infrequent references from Africa and Asia (including 
Russia) stand out. Another distinguishing characteristic of this book is its 
historical emphasis. The chapter on agricultural societies, for instance, begins 
with ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia and works its way forward through 
ancient Palestine, Greece, and Rome to modern times. 

The value of Vidart’s book is further enhanced by a wealth of illustrative 
materials, including charts, maps, and photographs. Each chapter is followed 
by footnote references, a bibliography, discussion questions, and suggested 
research topics. These are frequently supplemented by appendices and short 
reading selections. There are three indices: subject matter, authors, and place 
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names, which add to its usefulness as a reference. I commend it to the atten- 


tion of the readers of this journal. 
J. V. D. SAUNDERS 


Department of Rural Sociology 
Louisiana State University 
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Cowhig, James D., and Emily O. Stewart. The Older Farm Family and Medi- 
cal Costs. USDA Agr. Inf. Bull. 235; Agricultural Marketing Service, Wash- 
ington, Dec., 1960. 40 pp. 

This is a most timely report coming as it does in time for consideration by 
the January 1961 White House Conference on Aging. Data for the study are 
from a national survey of farm family living expenditures, conducted by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Census in 1956. Medi- 
cal expenditures of farm-operator families in 1955 are compared with similar 
data from a 1935 survey and with the 1950 medical expenditures of a sample 
of urban families. Excluded are families in which the household head was 
retired from farming in 1955, those too ill or disabled to work, and the 
institutionalized. 

The authors make clear that their medical expenditure data do not permit 
an evaluation of the health status of the population. The primary purpose of 
the report, as the authors put it, is “to examine the medical expenditures of 
farm-operator families in which the head of the household was 65 years of 
age or older, and to determine the social and demographic characteristics 
associated with expenditures for various types of medical care.” Analysis is 
presented in three parts: (1) influence of family size on medical expenditures, 
(2) regional variation in medical expenditures, and (3) association between 
economic position and educational status of the family and medical 
expenditures. 

The report is carefully done and represents a valuable adjunct to the many 
state reports including field studies that have been prepared for the White 
House Conference on Aging. It is especially recommended to rural sociologists 
who have a major interest in rural health and welfare. 


RosBeErtT L. McNAMARA 


Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri 


*Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 
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Doerflinger, Jon A., and D. G. Marshall. The Story of Price County, Wis- 
consin: Population Research in a Rural Development County. Wisconsin 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 220; Madison, June, 1960. 32 pp. 

The research reported was designed to “establish the occupational, residen- 
tial, and social patterns of the population of the County as well as determin- 
ing the attitudes of the people towards life in the county.” The report presents 
a far more sophisticated population analysis than indicated by the title and 
provides some rather limited data on social patterns and attitudes of the 
people of the county. It presents an explanation of population changes and 
their implications for community development within the context of a 
broader theory of human behavior. 

Price County is located in the “Lake States Cut-Over” problem area of 
northern Wisconsin. The findings were designed to furnish facts upon which 
to build the county's Rural Development Program. They are based on census 
materials, historical data, a 20 per cent sample of the open-country population 
done in 1956, and a population enumeration conducted in 1958. Between 
1940 and 1958 the population of the county dropped from 18,500 to 14,500; 
the rural farm population declined by almost 50 per cent to 5,300. 

Out-migration leaves the county with a disproportionately high number 
in the dependent age groups. Open-country people often combine farm and 
nonfarm work; the farms are small and incomes tend to be low. Few of the 
communities provide for all the service needs of their individual populations, 
and people patronize different communities for different needs. 

The discussions on the relation of research to action and explanations of 
population change in such problem areas will be of particular interest to the 
scholar and the “change agent.” The economic determinist argument is 
rejected in favor of Myrdal’s theory of circular causation which proposes that 
changes in one direction may stimulate changes in the same direction. Outside 
influences (state and federal programs) were observed to be capable of 
counteracting such cumulative forces. 

In spite of the paucity of information on the people’s values and institu- 
tions, scholars and laymen alike will find this a readable and intellectually 
stimulating discussion significant far beyond the boundaries of Price County. 


Marvin J. TAVEs 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


Larson, Olaf F., and Emmit F. Sharp. Migratory Farm Workers in the Atlan- 
tic Coast Stream. I. Changes in New York, 1953 and 1957. Cornell Univ., 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 948; Ithaca, May, 1960. 62 pp. 

Sharp, Emmit F., and Olaf F. Larson. Migratory Farm Workers in the Atlan- 
tic Coast Stream. II. Education of New York Workers and Their Children, 
1953 and 1957. Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 949; Ithaca, May, 1960. 
20 pp. 

In the early 1950's, inquiries concerning migratory farm workers were justi- 
fied largely in terms of national manpower and defense objectives. In the late 
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1950's, interest had shifted to studies of housing, wages, health, and other 
aspects of the migrants’ welfare. These bulletins, spanning both points of 
view, describe a study of farm migrants made in New York in 1957 and include 
comparisons with findings from a 1953 study. The broad objectives of the 
1953 study were to ascertain employment patterns of migrants, methods of 
recruitment and placement, wages and earnings and means of increasing 
effectiveness of public programs for migrants. The 1957 study was intended 
to determine trends in employment and migration practices, wages and earn- 
ings, school attendance of migrants’ children, and workers’ opinions about 
New York State as a place to live and to appraise the use of health and 
educational resources. In addition, the 1957 study investigated the extent of 
Social Security coverage and the processes through which workers enter and 
leave the migrant work force, and appraised current and prospective farm 
labor problems. 

About 50,000 workers move northward each year in the Atlantic coast 
migration. Of these nearly 40,000 workers—60 per cent of them Negroes— 
work in New York State. 

Fewer dependents were traveling with migrants in 1957 than in 1953, and 
the proportion of male workers increased in the four-year interval. Following 
the nationwide pattern, length of employment during the year declined 
between 1953 and 1957. Workers surveyed at mid-season averaged 20 fewer 
days at all types of wage work in 1957 than in 1953. Annual earnings from all 
wage work totaled $1,205 for workers surveyed in mid-season 1957. Unfor- 
tunately, the amount earned from farm wage work only is not given. 

The migratory work force is characterized by a very high turnover rate; 
about 25 per cent of the 1957 sample were working in crops for the first time. 
With reason, few workers prefer crop work to other occupations. Most 
migrants, especially the younger ones, aspire to steady nonfarm jobs. 

Despite interruptions of schooling and school transfers due to migration, 
school attendance of migrant children was relatively good. Retardation was 
high, however, reaching 2.4 years for fifteen-year-olds. 

The authors’ view is that adequate housing, wages, and working conditions 
for migrants, and the provision of adequate schooling for their children are 


clearly problems which can be solved only by state and federal agencies with 


authority extending beyond community and state boundaries. 


SHERIDAN T. MAITLAND 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
U.S. Depariment of Agriculture 


Ploch, Louis A. Social and Family Characteristics of Maine Contract Broiler 
Growers. Maine Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 596; Orono, Aug., 1960. 38 pp. 
One of the earlier sociological studies of contract broiler growers is de- 

scribed in this bulletin. The report has two interrelated objectives: (1) to iden- 

tify the broiler growers sociologically, and (2) to assess the impact of the 
contract system of broiler growing upon the growers and their families. 

In August, 1957, data were obtained from a random sample of 245 contract 
broiler growers, representing about one-fourth of the contract broiler growers 
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in Maine. In general, these operators were younger, had more years of school- 
ing, and tended to have a higher level of living than the average Maine farm- 
er. Also more of them were farm-reared. Forty-five of the 245 growers were 
born outside of Maine. The broiler growing enterprise was essentially a family 
operation, involving all members of the family. 

Although the broiler growers expressed a rather strong economic motiva- 
tion for entering contract farming, there seemed to be some evidence of a 
belief in the essential “goodness” of farming, even contract farming. The 
growers tended to place a premium upon both financial security and financial 
rewards which accrue to them as contract operators. 

The attitude of the growers was generally favorable to contract broiler 
growing. Approximately 50 per cent of the growers viewed their status as 
resembling that of an employee, while about the same proportion considered 
their status to be independent. It would seem that additional research into 
the growers’ values concerning economic security versus independence would 
have added greater insight into this complex economic arrangement. 

According to the author the study represents a still picture of a dynamic 
process and he cautions that the conclusions must be tentative because of the 
rapidly changing nature of the broiler business. Significant social insights into 
a basic type of change affecting our agricultural economy are presented in 
this bulletin. 

Bonp L. BIBLE 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
Ohio State University 


Schorr, Alvin L. Filial Responsibility in the Modern American Family. So- 
cial Security Administration, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C., 1960. 45 pp. 

This well-documented report is divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with filial responsibility in caring for aged parents, and the second with the 
effects of public assistance upon this relationship. 

rhere is a wide acceptance of the concept that adult children should sup- 
port their needy parents, although Americans do not adequately practice what 
they profess. Regular support by cash contributions was received by less than 
10 per cent of aged people, while support in the form of the sharing of living 
quarters was somewhat more common. 

Filial ties which cause adult children to support aged parents is not a one- 
way street, however. There is a large flow of funds from older parents to adult 
children, seen especially in the support of young adults who are college 
students. During the college year 1952-53, three-fourths of the unmarried full- 
time college students in the United States were assisted by their parents with 
a median amount of $764. This is more than twice the amount contributed 
to retired parents by adult children, the median amounts (in 1957) being 
$300 for married couples and $240 for nonmarried individuals. 

Elderly people, when in good health, would rather live by themselves if they 
have sufficient income. This is indicated by the drop in the proportion of 
senior citizens living with their children as assistance programs under OASDI 
have become increasingly widespread and more adequate. There are many 
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senior citizens who still must look to OAA for minimum support, although the 
requirements for this support frequently keep them from moving near their 
children, since each state wishes to keep its public assistance load as low as 
possible. 

It is dificult to evaluate the needs of elderly people in the areas of affection, 
family association, and purposeful activity. However, when family members 
are not compelled to contribute to the economic support of retired parents, 
they are more likely to supply those other values needed as much as finances, 
for the satisfactory living of our senior citizens. 

Wayne T. GRay 
Social Science Department 
Fairmont State College 


Taylor, Marlowe M. Rural People and Their Resources—North Central 
New Mexico. New Mexico Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 448, in co-operation with 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA: State College, Oct., 1960. 28 pp. 
This is another socioeconomic descriptive study of one of the Rural Devel- 

opment Program areas. The sample consists of 238 farm and nonfarm families 

in a four-county area in North Central New Mexico. 

The American Indians are excluded from this sample as they often are in 
other studies. The systematic exclusion of this ethnic group from chronic 
low-income areas, which are partially caused by their presence, seems an 
evasion of the problem. Unquestionably the inclusion of Indians would cause 
some reorganization of theoretical concepts and analytical procedures. 

Having skirted one ethnic pitfall, the author, however, stumbles into “a 
sample composed largely of households of Spanish descent.” The author does 
not disclose the size of this Spanish American group in the sample nor does 
he use ethnic origin as a variable. The absence of any reference to the Leonard 
and Loomis study of El Cerrito (Rural Life Series No. 1, USDA, BAE, Nov., 
1941) is also conspicuous. 

A short description of the background of the area adds interest and some 
historical depth to the ensuing descriptions. The results, however, are pre- 
sented in very raw, census-type tabulations. No theoretical framework is 
presented, no statistical analyses are computed, and no statistical inferences 
are made. 

The only sample breakdown is by the census farm and nonfarm classifica- 
tion. Some economic and agricultural comparisons of the sample with changes 
in the state are presented. Demographic characteristics of the sample with 
respect to age, size of family, and education are analyzed. Tabulations are 
presented on level of living, employment, income, migration, and farm char- 
acteristics. Some of the employment limitations of the low-income group 
(below $2,000) are isolated—old age, physical handicaps, low education, and 
female heads. 

The author concludes with an appraisal and a six-point recommendation 
for action to ithe Rural Development Program, which fairly cogently brings 


together the major results of the study. . 
' Propipto Roy 


Department of Rural Sociology 
Washington State University 
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News Notes 


Dr. William L. Leap, professor in the School of Social Welfare at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, died September 22, 1960. He received his Ph.D. 
in community organization from Ohio State in 1933 and held a number of 
academic and agency executive positions. Dr. Leap has been a member of the 
Society since 1952. 

Mr. William Q. McKnight of Veedersburg, Indiana, has recently passed 
away. Mr. McKnight spent a number of years in Japan combining his work 
aS a missionary with community development in rural Japan. He has been a 
contributing member to the Society. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Universidad Nacional de Colombia 

An important step toward full recognition of sociology as a discipline and 
profession in Latin America was taken on November 21, 1960, when the 
Academic Council of this University promoted to the rank of “Facultad” the 
two-year-old Department of Sociology. Under the direction of Orlando Fals- 
Borda (Ph.D., Florida, 1955), the new Facultad enjoys all academic and 
administrative prerogatives. The University of Colombia is the first in Latin 
America to grant to sociology the highest academic rank (in six other Latin 
American universities there are institutes or schools of sociology annexed 
to other entities). 

The Facultad is adding a new wing to its building on the University campus, 
in order to lodge the staff and about 100 students who have indicated this year 
their desire to study sociology. The first “Liceniados’” will receive their 
diplomas in 1962; and in 1963, after five years of training, the first nationally- 
trained professional sociologists will graduate. Postgraduate studies will also 
be offered. The Facultad has received the assistance of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, UNESCO, and other entities for the realization of these plans. 

After almost two years as Director-General of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
during which time the Colombian Government's agrarian reform plans were 
laid out, Dr. Fals-Borda resigned in September, 1960, in order to devote his 
full time to the launching of the new Facultad and to continue his teaching 
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and research. Besides him, the staff of the Facultad at present includes Dr. 
Virginia de Pineda and Dr. Roberto Pineda, previously Guggenheim Fellows 
who studied at Berkeley; Father Camilo Torres, a sociology graduate from the 
University of Louvain (Belgium); Dr. Andrew Pearse, an English sociologist 
who specialized ox the Caribbean area; and Dr. Robert C. Williamson, on 
leave from Los Angeles City College with a Fulbright appointment. 

The Facultad will appreciate the remittance of reprints and books for its 
library, and wishes to thank those colleagues who have already done so. It 
also offers to exchange publications with its own monograph series (seven 
numbers to date). The address: Facultad de Sociologia, Universidad Nacional 
de Colombia, Ciudad Universitaria, Bogota, Colombia. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The 1962 annual meeting of the Rural Sociological Society will be held at 
the National 4-H Club Center in Washington, D.C., August 29, 30, and 31, 
1962. The meeting will have some overlap with the American Sociological 
Association meeting and precede by only two days the meeting of the 
International Sociological Association. 

Paul Jehlik of SESD, USDA, is Program Chairman, and Gladys Bowles of 
the Farm Population and Rural Life Branch, USDA, is Chairman of the 
Arrangements Committee. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 

RURAL SOCIOLOGY JOURNAL, 1960 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand, January I, 1960 $10,832.24 
Subscriptions for 1960... 2.2.6... c cece cece ence en ees 2,612.10 
Subscriptions for 1961. 3,458.17 
Subscriptions for 1962... ...... 6. cece cece eee eeeenes 135.32 
Subscriptions for 1963 12.90 
Memberships for 1960 3,949.75 
Advertising in the jourmal................eeeeeeee 170.10 
Reprints sales 396.60 
PEC EL TOPE ETE TEE Ero 750.00 
Subsidy for March 1960 issue 2,358.65 
Subsidy for June 1960 supplement 3,090.13 
Microfilm royalties 5.20 
Back issues (sales) 622.07 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


EXPENDITURES 
Printing journal $12,018.02 
Mailing costs of journal 461.11 
Editing costs 1,006.00 
Printing of reprints 522.50 
Travel and telephone calls, Managing Editor 100.32 
Postage 148.78 
Copyright 16.00 
Supplies and equipment (letterheads, 

unstamped envelopes, cad a6 dd ack he arn ts 288.34 
Secretarial assistance 1,000.00 
Subscription and membership refunds 34.65 
Expense money to associate editors (postage, etc.)..... 30.00 
Miscellaneous 


$28,446.22 


15,671.92 


$12,774.30 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
PND co crcvcccsesesesscescvcrsnececensc 164.74 


Total $ 164.74 


Less: 
Unpaid bills 
Binding volumes for editors. .. .$ 6.00 
Secretarial (1960) 1,000.00 
Back issues to Rural Sociological 
PE bckcdantedcaabenses . ee 
Printing reprints (Dec. 1960)... 38.84 


$1,552.99 
Advance subscriptions (1961) 3,649.79 
Subscriptions beyond 196] 177.42 


Total 


BALANCE (financial status of journal 
after all transactions connected 
with 1960 journal are completed) $7,558.84 


Less 1960 subscriptions paid in 1959......... waeeeee 4,097.79 


OPERATING SURPLUS FOR RE- 
CEIPTS AND PAYMENTS CON. 


FESR ee CEREUS VOPRMIEED BOs vo ccccceccnccccccecscceense: SUORe 


Respectfully submitted, 
Puitip TAIETZ 
Managing Editor, 1960 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


A Journal devoted to research, especially in the problems of economic growth, 
social change, and political action in underdeveloped territories 


Recent papers published are the following: 


Marriage and the Family amongst East Indians in 
British Guiana 

4 Study of Cultural Determinants of Soil Erosion 
and Conservation in the Blue Mountains of 
Jamaica 

rhe Jamaican Country Higgler 

On Understanding Lower-Class Behaviour 


Marital Stability in Two Guianese Sugar Estate 


Communities 
Household and Family in the Caribbean 

[he Business of Higglering in Jamaica 
Education and Occupational Choice in Jamaica 
West Indian Household Budgets 
Mass Parties in Jamaica 

Ihe Rise of the Labour Movement in Jamaica 


R. T. Smith and 

C. Jayawardena 

J]. Blaut, R. Blaut 

N. Harman, M. H. Moerman 


Margaret Katzin 
Hyman Rodman 
C. Jayawardena 


Nancie L. Solien 
Margaret Katzin 
M. G. Smith 

G. E. Cumper 
C. Paul Bradley 
O. Phelps 


Annual subscription per volume £1. 10s. Od.; U.S., $4.25; W.1., $7.20 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


University College of the West Indies, Jamaica, W. I. 





animal foster-parent. 


$1.75 per copy 
Order from 


5750 Ellis Avenue -—— 





THE FERAL AND THE AUTISTIC 


Copies are still available of 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
(March, 1959) 


containing two articles of vital interest to social psychologists: 


William Fielding Ogburn describes the feral behavior of the 
famous Wolf Boy of Agra and challenges the myth of an 


Bruno Bettelheim, an authority on emotionally disturbed 
children redefines the feral as the autistic, identifying the 
Wolf Boy with unsocialized children everywhere. 


Annual subscription, $6.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago 37, Illinois 











SOCIAL FORCES | 


A Scientific Medium of Social Study and Interpretation 
Edited by Gordon W. Blackwell and Katharine Jocher 


Contents Rank Order of Discrimination of Negroes and Whites in a Southern 
City 
Anomie, Authoritarianism, Prejudice, and Socio-Economic Status 


of Recent 
Issue 
Volume 39 
1961 


Published 


Correlation and Causality: The Multivariate Case 
Social Sources of Pregnancy as Illness or Normality 
The Maori: A Study in Resistive Acculturation 


Published quarterly, in October, December, March, and May. 





for Subscription price per volume: $6.00 


the red of North Carolina Press by 


SA LS S@ 


4 D>» 


Lo, D. 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKIN § COMPANY 


Z Dp. 


BALTIMORE 2, aliens 


PHYLON 


The Atlanta University 
Review of Race and Culture 





ONLY PUBLICATION IN THE UNITED STATES DIRECTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO TRENDS AND EVENTS IN RACIAL AND 
CULTURAL RELATIONS ON THE WORLD SCENE 


Subscription rates: $3.00 per year; a two-year subscription or 
two subscriptions, $5.00; Canada and For- 
eign subscriptions, $3.50 per year. 


Microfilms beginning with Volume XVII are available to reg- 
ular subscribers from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Address all correspondence to: 


PHYLON, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, 
ATLANTA 14, GEORGIA 
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President, M. E. John Pennsylvania State University 
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The object of the Rural Sociological Society is to promote the development 
of rural sociology through research, teaching, and extension work. 

Membership is open to any person professionally employed in the field of 
rural sociology or who is interested in the objects of the Society, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee and the payment of annual membership 
fee of $7.50. The student membership and emeritus fee is $4.00 annually. Each 
member receives Rurat Socio.ocy, the official journal of the Society, at no 
additional expense. Send membership fees to: 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
James H. Copp, Secretary-Treasurer 

206 Weaver 

Pennsylvania State University 
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